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Pocket Companion; 


O R, 


A NEW and COMPLETE TREATISE 


„ 


ART OF ANGLING, 


As may be pr -aRiſed with Succeſs. 


n every River in England; during both the 
Winter and Summer Seaſons ; 
DIRECTING, 


By plain and eafy Methods the young Aa to perfect 
himſelf in this Art, in a little Time; 3 either as to Paſte 
or Bait-Fiſhing of any Sort; or Fly- Fiſhing, Natural or- 


Artificial; and both in a moſt curious Manner. Alſo 
the Art of making Artificial Flies, Whipping-Lines, and 


Rods; and the trueſt Method of catching moſt Sorts of 
large Fiſh. 


To WHICH 15 Now ADDED, 
A new and moſt ſucceſsful Method of Teorring = 
= laying TRIMMERS; with a Copper-Plate, ſhewing the 
different Methods of baiting the Gorge-Hook, the Beard- 
Hook, the Live-Bait and Trimming Hook. 
| TOGETHER WITH 
The beſt Method of SME LT Frintae! 
Both which have never before been treated on. 


By RALPH COLE, GENr. 
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P R E F A C E, 
o R, 
KIS TI E DEDICATORY: 
BROTHER ANGLERS, | 


T the, particular requeſt of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, I have written the following 


Treatiſe on Angling, in order to inſtruct our 


younger brethren in the ſo much defired Art 
of Paſte and Fly-fiſhing, and both in the moſt 
curious manner. If they do but follow the 
method I have here ſet down exactly, they 
will be expert artiſts in a ſhort time; ſo that, 
either in Winter or Summer, they may take, 
at times, a good diſh of fiſh. There are like- 


wiſe ſo many anglers deficient in the true man- 


ner of catching fiſh, eſpecially in the New 
River, and in moſt rivers elſewhere in Eng- 
land, that, for want of ſuch judgment, they 
go home with little or no ſport ; and then ſel- 
dom care to follow the diverſion any longer, 
being angry with the poor innocent fiſh, for 
not biceing at their bad tackle and worſe method: 
of alluring them: and indeed, it is no wonder 
they have ſuch bad ſucceſs, when the intire rea- 


ſon of it proceeds from their want of beiter 


ſkill, For about thirty years I have followed 
the method J here give directions in: if there: 
fore any one ſhould chuſe to be better 
„ | informed 
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informed, wiſhing to be experienced in this 


moſt pleaſant and moſt innocent diverſion, tet 


him obſerve to an exactneſs all that is ſet down 
in this book, and he will find. in the end his 
expectations anſwers. I do not write this 
Tract to inform thoſe who are artiſts already, 


but thoſe only, who defire to be informed, and 


actually want ſach inſtructions. As for critic 
and ill-natured conceited men, let them lay 
aſide this book, as not being intended for ſuch ; 
thouyh, indeed, ſome old artiſts may find 
many things in the fequel which may prove 
not only uſeful, but entirely new to them, and 


what they never thought of before. Still I 


doubt not but my obſervations will meet with 


tome catping men: if ſo, I deſpiſe ſuch. 


What I have here laid down is grounded on 
my own experience, and not borrowed from 


books; neither have I conſalted any man in 


the whole Tract. Whatever errors may there- 
fore be found in it, J hope will ſtand excuſed, 
no man being infallible nor free from miſtakes 
and cenſure. So wiſhing you more pleaſure 
in reading than I have had in compiling it ; 
wiſhing alſo that all health and happineſs may 
attend you ; I remain, 
BROTHER PISCATOR, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
KA. COLE: 
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CHAP. L 
Making of Whipping Rods. 

HE fitteſt kinds of wood for this purpoſe 
are the Hazel, Black-Thorn and White 
Thorn, which muſt be gathered about the i] 
end of December, when the ſap is gone down ml 
and properly condenſed, With a ſharp knife ne 
cut off all the twigs and knots, while the' 
wood is yet green, and ſcrape off the bark 
from the Black and White-Thorn, with the 
back of your knife; but obſerve that the bark 
of the Hazel muſt be left on. Having thus 
far prepared your wood, place it in a chimney 
corner, where a conſtant fire is kept, and there 

| let 
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ler it remain for the ſpace of a week. When 
It is ſufficiently dried, rub thoſe parts from 
which you cut the twigs and knots with a ſand- 
Kone or a fine file, till you have made the t 
whole ſmooth and even. You muſt be parti- t! 
cularly careful that the pieces are perfectly t. 
ſtraight, and, if they ſhould not be ſo natu- 
rally, they may be made ſo by heating them 
for ſome time over a flow. charcoal fire, and 
placing them afterwards in a thick board with 
Holes in it, ſuch as we ſee in the cane-ſhops ; 
the ſeveral joints, alſo, muſt be made to tally 
exactly with each other. The rod is uſually 
formed of three joints, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the butt or ſtock (which is the largeſt 
8 and is held in the hand) the widdle-piece and 
ul. the top: the length of the rod depends wholly 
11 upon that of the line; but I commonly uſe 
| one, of which the three Joints are each about 
na yard long, and may, conſequently be con- 
A | ' cexled under my coat when I am ſo inclined, | 
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With rod of this ſize I can throw or deliver 
a line twelve or feurteen yards long, which is 
a ſufficient length for the New River or any 
other river of which I have knowledge. The 
Joints muſt be fitted to each other, being pre- 
| vioufly cut for that purpoſe, the butt to the 
. length ot about three inches, and the other 
1 8 5 8 0 
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two each proportionably leſs, from the ſmalleſt 
end; and they muſt be faſtened together with 
fhoemaker's wax, and then tied over with 
thread doubly waxed with the ſame, or, if in 
the winter, with goed bees-wax ; remembering 
that the thread which faſtens the butt to the 
middle- piece muſt be ſtronger in proportion 
than the reſt, To the end of the top-joint fit 
a piece of white whale-bone, which you mult 
bind to it with fine ſilk, waxed as above. In- 
ſtead of a loop of hair, uſe one of braſs wire, 
and yon will then never be in danger of your 
According to 
the length of the line you fiſh with, your rod 
muſt be either more or leſs taper. ' Beſideg 
the woods mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, Hawthorn and Elm, (the young ſhoots 
of each kind of wood are to be preferred) 
make good tops, and the Crab-tree is excel- 
lently adapted to the making of butts. Sticks 
of a proper length, and in every reſpect fit 
for making rods, are at all times to be met 


with in the ſhops of thoſe who ſell canes, 
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CHA P. II. 


Oo 


In what manner to make” a curious ſort of 5 ngles 
haired lines; avith various particulars con- 


cerning Seeds and Hot. 


HORSE-HAIR, either from the mane or 
tail, and Goat's-hair beſt anſwer this purpole. 


They ſhould be of a white or pale dun colour, 
exceeding fine, tranſparent, perfectly round, 
and free from knots. To judge of the good- 


neſs of the hair, you muſt ſtretch it gently 


toits full length ; but remember to avoid the too 
common practice of wetting it ; as a rotten 


hair when wetted, will frequently bear ſtretch- 


ing with one of the beſt quality. The hook 
is to be fixed to the ſmall end of the hair, 


with a piece of fine waxed Belladine ſilk ; but, 


you are become a thorough nroficient i in 

ths method of faſtening. it on, you ſhould 
make uſe of a hair inſtead of filk, which is 
apt to rot in the water: a learner ſhould alfo 
chuſe a large hook and thick line for this pur- 
poſe, in preference to thoſe of a ſmaller and 
finer ſize. Hold the hook in your left hand, 
with the bent part between your fore finger and 
thumb, and the end of your line lying exactly 
under 
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under the ſhank part: then paſs the filk ſe. 


veral times round the line and the hook, be- | 


ginning at the ſhank and ending near the bent 
part; and, with what remains of the filk, 


make a nooſe or flip knot, which you mult 
pull cloſe to the hook, and then cut off the 
Jagged end of the os. If you- are inclined 
to lengthen your line, you mult take another 
ſingle hair, and lay one end of it under the 
end of that to which the hook is fixed, leav- 
ing a length of about two or three inches. 
Then, turning the hairs into the form of a 
bow or circle, paſs the ends through twice, 
and draw them quite cloſe ; after which you 
may cut off the looſe hair that remains, but at 
a proper diſtance from the knots. This is 
called the Water Knot, and is the beſt of the 
kind for a fingle-haired line. By this method 
you may extend your line to any length you 
pleaſe, according to the depth of water in 
which you propoſe to angle ; obſerving always 
that the hair which is fixed to your rod, though 
of a certain degree of fineneſs, muſt ſtill be 
ſtronger than any of the others. When you 
fiſh with paſte, the diſtance between the float 
and the end of your rod muſt not be more 
than twelve inches, to enable you to ſtrike 
true. In {mall Rivers you may angle with 
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a fine-haired line; but in ſuch places as are 
infeſted with reeds, or where the fiſh are of a 
larger ſize, you muſt uſe the roundeſt and 
ſtrongeſt hairs you can procure ; otherwiſe 


you will be liable to loſe your line with every 


bite. He, however, who fiſhes fine, in which 
the chief art of angling lies, has far the beſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Your ſhot muſt be of a 
very ſmall ſize, cleft in the middle, and fixed 
to your line at the diſtance of about ſix inches 
from the hook: you muſt likewiſe remember 
always to make a fiooſe at the upper part of 
your lines | 
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Of Floats, 


THESE ſhould be made of duck or wood- 
Pigeon quills, and may be dyed or not, ac- 
cording to your fancy. The compoſition uſed 
| for the purpoſe of dyeing 1s the duſt of Brazil 
wood, boiled either in fair water or urine, 
which gives them a beautiful red colour. Be- 
fore the liquor grows cold, you muſt throw in 
a ſmall piece of roach allum, in order to fix 
the colour. Cut off the ends of the quills 
with pron carey that your floats may may, 
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COMPLETE ART of ANGLING, 13 
with the utmoſt exactneſs; and put the ends 
thus cut off one within another, after you 
have rubbed them thoroughly with warm ſhoe- 
maker's wax. You may likewiſe make plugs 
of wood, both for the ſingle and double 
plugged oats ; ; rubbing them over with wax, 


as above, before you fix them in the quills. 
The double- plugged floats are beſt adapted 
which 
a fiſh particularly trou 


for angling in the 
abounds with Bleak ; 
bleſome to paſte-fiſhers, by ſnatching off the 
bait before it reaches the proper depth; 
the fingle-plugged float will be of moſt ſer- 
vice in angling there, The latter of theſe 
floats requires hut one fl;gxqto be fixed to it; 
but to the former you mu....fe ſeveral, in pro- 
portion to its ſize. I have thus inſtructed 
you, to the beſt of my abilities, in the me- 
thod of making your own tackle ; but, if you 


New River, 


thould prefer buying it from the ſhops, you 


will there meet with it in the greatelt variety, 
and of the beſt quality: 10 
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a fine-haired line; but in ſuch places as are 
infeſted with reeds, or where the fiſh are of a 
larger ſize, you muſt uſe the roundeſt and 
ſtrongeſt hairs you can procure ; otherwiſe 
you will be liable to loſe your line with every 


bite. He, however, who fiſhes fine, in which 


the cluef art of angling lies, has far the beſt 


proſpect of ſucceſs. Your ſhot muſt be of a 
very ſmall ſize, cleft in the middle, and fixed 


to your line at the diſtance of about ſix inches 


from the hook : you muſt likewiſe remember 


always to make E nooſe at the er part of 
your line. 
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Of. Floats. 


THESE ſhould be made of duck or "SI's 
pigeon quills, and may be dyed or not, ac- 
cording to your fancy. The compoſition uſed 
for the purpoſe of dyeing is the duſt of Brazil 
wood, boiled either in fair water or urine, 
which gives them a beautiful red colour. Be- 
fore the liquor grows cold, you mult throw in 
a ſmall piece of roach allum, in order to fix 


the colour, Cut off the ends of the quills 


with Font carey that your floats may match, 
with 
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with the utmoſt exactneſs; and put the ends 
thus cut off one within another, after you 
have rubbed them thoroughly with warm ſhoe- 
maker's wax. You may likewiſe make plugs 
of wood, both for the ſingle and double 
plugged oats ; ; rubbing them over with wax, 
as above, before you fix them in the quills. 


[The double- plugged floats are beſt adapted 


for angling in the New River, which 
abounds with Bleak ; a fiſh particularly trou - 
bleſome to paſte=tiſhers, by ſnatching off the 
bait before it reaches the proper depth; 
the ſingle-plugged float will be of moſt ſer- 
vice in angling there, The latter of theſe 
floats requires but one 1 be fixed to it; 

Fle ſeveral, in pro- 
I have thus inſtructed 


portion to its ſize. 


you, to the beſt of my abilities, in the me- 


thod of making your own tackle ; but, if you 
mould prefer buying it from the ſhops, you 
will there meet with it in the greateſt variety, 
and of the beſt 5 
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The following Method of SMELT FISHING has 


never been before treated on. 
Fg 


THIS fiſh, like the Salmon, is to be found 
in Rivers that communicate with the Sea, and 
like them come to ſpawn in the freſhes, but 


never go further than the tide runs, and return 
to Sea in the Summer nonths, being in ſeaſon 
from November to May, or longer if the wea- 
ther 1s cool, They are to be fiſhed for in 
eddies, ſterns of ſhips, lighters, the end of logs, 


* 


and in London a 
Rotnerhithe, &c 
angled for above London or Rocheſter bridges, 


rry's Dock, Limehouſe, 


(above bridge, as is termed.) The beſt time 


for them is an up=tide, till one hour after high 
water. Your bait ſhould be pieces of ſmall eels, 
about the ſize of a grey pea, or one of their own 


ſpecies cut in the like manner: Your line 


ſhould be firong gu, about fourteen feet, with 


ſix or ſeven books on, and fiſh at bottom, the 


largeſt bei ng there. 
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S IV. 


Contaidin Tyftruftions for angling avith Fil 
and Worms. 


BEFORE 1 proceed to lay down rules for 
becoming a. proficient in this agreeable art, 14 
muſt beg leave to obſerve to the young be 
ginner, for whoſe uſe this is particularly cal 
culated, that he muſt not loſe ſight of thoſe two 

capital requiſites in an angler, patience and 
perſeverance ; nor ſuffer himſelf to be at any 
time diſcouraged by the want of ſucceſs, of 
diſguſted by the good fortune of thoſe who 
may be manifeſtly his infesiors in fell, 


The ſeaſon for angling commences in June; 


and the proper hours are the dawn of day, 
and three o'clock in the afternoon; at 
which times the fiſh in the New River, 


Ponds, and fmall Rivers, are accuſtomed, 
to feed; which, places I recommend to 


the Jeartier to make his firſt eſſays in. His 
rod ſhould be from twenty to twenty-four feet 
Jong, and ſo contrived as to be put into a bag, 
when taken to pieces; both for the conve- 
niency of carriage, and for the ſake of the 
additional ſtrength of the joints, It ſhould be 
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perfectly ſtraight, ſufficiently, but not too 
taper, and not top heavy : the butt ſhould be 
of Dogwood, and the' other joints of White 
Cane, unſtained, with two or three tops of 
the ſame wood, and one top thicker than the 
reſt, and ſtrengthened 1 in different parts with 
White Whalebone, which is tougher and leſs 
brittle than the Black: the flendereft tops are 
to be uſed in angling for Reach, and thoſe of 


the largeſt fort for Perch, Carp, Chubb, or- 


any fiſh of a ſimilar ſize: but when you fiſh 
in ſmall Rivers, you will find a rod con- 
fiſting of three joints only to be of a ſuffi- 
cient length. Having firſt waſhed your hands, 
you may proceed to make your paſte in the 
following manner: Take the erumb of a roll, 
one day old; ſoak it in warm water, or milk, 
till it is thoroughly moiftened ; then, having 
preſſed out all the liquor, knead it with your 
thumb into a proper conliſtence, neither too 
ſtiff nor too moiſt; to this you may add a 
{mall quantity of mild Cheſhire cheeſe, finely 
grated, For this purpoſe warm water is pre- 
ferable to cold; as it gives the paſt? a better 
conſiſtence, and cauſes it to ſtick the more 
firmly to the hook. A uſeful paſte may alſo 
be made, according to the foregoing direc- 
tions, with the beſt white houſchold bread ; 
1 _ ,omitting 
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omitting the cheeſe, if you chance to have 


any antipathy to that kind of food. Naples 


| Biſcuit likewiſe makes a very good paſte, 


You muſt provide yourſelf with a good quan- 
tity of crumb of bread for ground-bait, which, 
after being well chewed, you muſt throw into 
the water, in very ſmall. bits, every two or 
three minutes ; otherwiſe you may overfeed 


the fiſh, and fo. have but little ſport, A 


weſterly, or a ſouth-weſterly wind is the moſt 
favourable to anglers ; and this circumRance 
mult be ſtrictly attended to in the winter ſea- 
fon, although i in ſummer it 1s of little or no 
conſequence to your ſport from what part of 
the compaſs the wind may chance to blow. 
As ſoon as day-light appears, repair to your 
poſt; and having plumbzd your depth, to 


within half an inch or one inch of the bottom, 


of which you will be enabled to judge by 


your float's ſinking wholly under water to the 
above depth, you may then bait your hook 
with a very ſmall bit of paſte, and begin to 


angle : making uſe of the whole length of 


your rod: it will be proper to furniſh yours © | 


ſelf with two plummets, leſt by any accident 
you ſhould loſe one of them. You muſt alſo 
obſerve to keep the moſt profound ſilence 
Whilſt angling, as you, will otherwiſe greatly 
0 in Sx: 0 hinder 
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hinder your ſucceſs. Throw in three or four 
lumps of your ground-bait exactly on the ipot 
where you plumbed your depth; firſt chewing 


it to a proper conſiſtence. When you obſerve 


your float either to ſink, to mount higher than 
ordinary, or to fall ſideways on the ſurface of 
the water, in any of theſe caſes you may con- 
clude that you have a bite, and muſt ſtrike 
ſmartly, or, with a quick motion of your 
wriſt only, In fiſhing for Bleak, you muft 
ule a ſmail line, ſingle-plugged float, and a 
louſe-hook ; but not one of the ſaialleſt ſize: 
the moſt proper depth is from twelve to fix« 
teen inches below the ſurface, For Roach- 
fiſhing a larger line is required, with float and 


hook proportionable. Having hooked either 


a Roach, Chub, Dace, or any other fiſh of a 
like ſize, inſtantly raiſe the top of your rod 
nearly to a perpendicular, at the ſame time 
inclining the butt-end gently towards the 
ground, but without touching it. Be not too 
much in a hurry to ſee your fiſh, but Keep 
him under the bow or bent of the top of your 
rod, play bim deep, and, when he is wearied 


and ſpent, he will riſe of himſelf to the ſur- 


face, lying flat on his ſide ; and may thus be 


eaſily taken out, either with a landing-net or. 


With your band. By a proper attention to 


theſe 


oo -» ws + & I 
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theſe rules, you may drowns, in the language 
of anglert, the largeſt Roach, Dace, or 
Chubb. Obſerve that the fort of ground-bait 
to be uſed in rapid and deep waters is different 
from that already defcribed, and is to be made 
with flices of breadfulbciently ſoaked in warm 
w ater, which ſhould afterwards be prefſed out 


of it, and as much bran cr pollard muſt be 


mixed with the bread as will make the whole 
of a proper ſtiffneſs. In every piece of this 


Þait which you uſe put a ſtone of a proper 


ſize, to prevent its being carried away by the 


ſtream when it reaches the Bottom: ſome add 


clay to it when they angle in the Thames, or 
in any other water which bas a ſtrong current. 


Gre ves, an article ſold by the tallow- Chandler 8. 


is alſo a favourite e ground- -bait with ſome per- 


jons; but I never uſed it, except when angl- 


mg for Barbel. To take theſe fiſh, you muſt 
have a very ſtrong rod and line, with a bullet 
at the end, and a large hook, well-bearded, 
and bind with a gooKd {ſizeable lob-worm, or 
a lump of gentles: the line ſhould be made 


of three hairs neaily twiſted together, and 
and a 


whipped with a piece of waxed filk; 
hook of the right Kirby kind, full- ized, whet- 
ted quite ſharp at the point, and faſtened to 
the end of the line either with x ſtrong Binge 
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hair, or a fine link of ſilk-worm gut, or Tur- 
key graſs. Theſe fiſh are frequently taken in 
the parts contiguous to London Bridge. In 
this part of the Thames, if you angle for 
large Roach or Dace, your bait mult be gentles; ; 
but higher up the river, about Staines and the 
Þlaces adjacent, you may uſe indifferently 


both gentles and paſte, either in ſummer or 


winter. As the fiſh are, in general, larger, 
and the current more rapid in tne River Lea 


than in the New River, the line which 


you uſe'in the former muſt, conſequently, be 
ſtronger and of a greater length, and your hook 
larger than thoſe which ſerve for angling in the 
latter; and your ground-hait muſt be made 


of bread mixed with bran; with a ſtone in 


Ven Piece, to keep it at the bottom. „ 
CHAP. We 
 Containeng Rules for angling for Carp or - Barkel, 


in the New River, or any other watery 
either fill or rapid. 


THE ſeaſon for catching theſe ſorts of fiſh 
is the month of July, and the proper hour 
that of day-break. You muſt. provide yours 
lell three very long rods, having ſtrong tops, 

74 1 c | and 
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and with lines of a length proportionate to 
your rods, made of Indian twiſt, or ſtrong 
pearl- coloured filk, and with full- Bed Kirby 
carp-hooks, arined at the bottom links with 
ſea-graſs, Turkey graſs, or ſtrong ſilk-worm 
gut, perfectly free from knots or frettings, 


Before you begin to angle, put the hook be- 


tween your teeth, and, after rubbing the foats 
link next the line briſkly with the fore-finger 


aud thumb of your right hand, till it has ac» 
quired a ſufficient degree of heat for the pur» 
pole, make it as ſtraight as poſſible; and this 


method you will find much preferable to that 
formerly in uſe, of ſoaking the hook in water, 
You muſt remember, in angling for Carp, to 
uſe neither lead nor ſhot. Carp, indeed, are 
remarkable for their ſhyneſs and ſubtlety. 
You will find thoſe in the New River, 
and Ponds, too well fed in general 
(particularly if they are of a good ſize) to bite 
at your bait, unleſs great art and induftry are 
put in practice to. lure. them to it, Having 
fixed on the ſpot where you propoſe to angle, 
repair thither. over night, and throw in a good 
quantity either of paſte made with bread and 


bran, or of the ſame mixed with lob-worms 


Foopped 1 in {mall Picees, 
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if Blood, mingled with grains, will alſo an— | 
wer the purpoſe very effectually. A few large th 
* pellets of white paſte muſt be thrown in alio, ec 
” - and you muſt not omit to mark the ſpot with “ 
= | the utmoſt attention. This method you muſt | ** 
__ purſe for three ſucceſlive nights, otherwiſe fic 


you muſt think your, proſpect of ſuccefs will fir 
be but ſmall. , Begin to angle at break of day; | 
having firſt plumbed your depth to the greateſt | m 
_exactoeſs. .. Your bait for your firſt rod, which a 
| bait is to lie at the bottom, muſt be a well- | th 
ſcoured lob-worm, and you mult paſs the hook of 
through its body at the diſtance of about three 10 
inches from the tail, that part being far more fl 
agreeable to the fiſh than the head then | 1+ 
throw in a further quantity of ground-bait, | 
preciſely on the ſame ſpot you baited on the 47 
three preceding nights, according to the di- tt 
rections given above. Having geutly dropped | © 
the worm as exactly as poſſible on the ground- | *® 
- bait you have thrown in, lay your firſt rod on | ** 
the ground, and proceed to bait your ſe- b 
cond ; previonily plumbing your depth to | 
within two or three inches of the bottom, . 
The bait for this rod muſt be four red-worms, Fi 
properly cleanſed, and transfixed through | -** 
the head; which T have repeatedly found to 1 
excel every other kind of bait f for the Corp | in | * 
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the New River. Your third rod muſt be bait- 


ed with one or other of the following ſorts of 
paſte, all of which, particularly the firſt are 
well adapted for this kind of angling: your 
floars, for each rod, muſt be of the ſhort 
fingle-plugged kind. Take the crumb of 
white breac, one day old, and ſoak it in warm 
milk, till it has imbibed as much as you judge 
6 to render it of a' due couſiſtence; 
then preſs out all the milk, and add to the 
dough a proper quantity of honey, either vel. 
low or white, to give a ſufſicient ſweetneſs 3: 
flavour; you muſt likewiſe mix with it as much 
ſaffron, dried before the fire, and rubbed 
with your finger and thumb to a fine powder, 
as will tinge it of a colour ſomething deeper 
than that of lemon-peel: taree or four drops 
of oil of rhodium, which you may purchaſe 
at any chemiſt's or apothecary” s, being added 
to the other ingredients, your paſte will they 
be fir for immediate uſe. The other paſts 
may be wade nearly | in the ſame manner as the 
foregoing; ſave that, intead of the honey, 
for ſwecteniug your dough, you are to fubſti- 


tute loaf- ſugar, finely powdered, and are to © 


ſer aſide the faffron and oil of rhodium. Large 
white or green peas allo, well boiled, make a 
uſe ful bait ; but you mak throw in a quantity 


of 
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of them, for three or four ſucceſſive Coins: 
on the ſpot where you propoſe to angle, other- 
wiſe you will have no ſport, Your. hooks 
ſhould be baited with the paſte in large pellets, 


fiſh in queſtion are particularly ravenons and 
greedy. If, after an hour's angling, you 
perceive that the Carp will not bite at the lob- 
worms, take them off your hook, and ſubſti- 
tnte one or other of the aforementioned paſtes 
in their place. When you perceive that you 
have a bite, of which you will judge by your 
float's gently fliding along, as it lies om its 
lide, and then cocking upright, as alſo by the 
bending of the top of your rod, ſuffer the fiſh 
to draw your float under water, in which caſe 
you will infallibly hook him. You muſt then 
play him deep, according to the rules 1 
have already given you in the Chapter of 
ah Inſtructious tor angling with paſte and 
% worms.” For, if you negle& this caution, 
he will certainly &rcakt you, as we term it, 


(that is, ſnap your line) and make his eſcape. 
Where a perſon is deſirous of fiſhing finer 


than uſual, either for Carp or any other large 
filh, he ould have a reel or winch to his rod, 
by which means he will effectually ward off 
any accident of the above kind. In angling 
a 


jv 1 


as the 


5 
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for Carp in a ſwift current or eddy, you 
ſhould bait with a lob- worm, or with a dozen 
gentles, if of a ſmall ſize, otherwiſe half that 
number will be ſufficient. Your line and hook 
muſt be ſuch as I have already deſcribed in 
the former part of this chapter; and fix to 
your line a bullet, of a ſize fo proportioned 
to the ſtream, as that it may incline to ſtop 
within a foot or eight inches of the bottom : 
but take notice that in this fort of fiſhing you 
are not to make uſe of any float. Barbel, 
alſo, may be caught in the manner here ſet 
forth. Theſe rules, if properly attended to, 
will be ſufficient for the inſtruction of the 
young angler; although I could add ſeveral 
others, hut none comparable to the fore going. 


T0 ——_— 


: CHAP. VI. 


Containing ſome particulars relating to the manner 
of angling for Tench, 


THE hot months are the proper ſeaſon for 
catching this fiſh, and you ſhould begin your 
ſport as ſoon as day-light appears. Lou muſt 
angle for them much in the ſame manner as 
for Carp, but with finer lines and hooks, and 
with or without leads or Hoats, as the water 
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26 COMPLETE ART OF ANGLING» 
chances to be more or leſs free fram weeds. 


The uſual baits are the tail-part of a maiden 
lob-worm, cut off to the length of two inches; 
a large well-ſcoured marſh-worm ; a common 
red-worm ; two or three gentles, and a piece 
of white paſte : your baits muſt be of good 
ſize, particularly when you angle for the larger 
fiſh. Some fanciful perſons have, in their 
writings on this ſubject, recommended, that 
the marſh-wormy be dipped in tar-water, v hich 


is now greatly in vogue; but I have con- 


ſtantly rejected the method, as wholly uſeleſs 
if not prejudicial, If you have a mind to throw 
in ſome ground-bait the over night, blood and 
Lace will beſt anſwer that purpoſe. As 

ench generally bite with great freedom and 
boldneſs, a leſs degree of art and ſkill is con- 
ſequently required for catching them ; but the 
greater the number is of rods and lines you 
e:npioy on the occaſion, the better will be 
vous proſpect of ſueceſs, eſpecially if they do 
not chance to be in a humour to feed at that 
time. 
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CH A TV 
Containing rules for catebing Perch. 


hes; THESE fiſh are taken at two different times 
monſof the year; the firſt ſeaſon commences in 
Viece fi February or March, when they are full of 
200d ſpawn, yet well-taſted, and the other in July 
rger or Auguſt. Gloomy weather, attended with 
their mizzling ſhowers, and a ſtrong and bluſter- 
that] ing ſouth or weſterly wind, are molt favours 
hich | able to the angler in this kind of fiſhing. He 
con- [ſhould make choice of the deepeſt and moſt 
eleſs |ruffled waters, and ſhould repair to his poſt 
row f about ten o*clock in the morning in winter, 
and and at ſun-riſe during the warmer ſeaſon. His 
As rod ſhould be of a confiderable degree of 
and length, with a top-joint ſomething ſtronger 
con» | than thoſe which are uſed for paſte-fiſhing. If 
the | he angles for the ſmaller or middle- ſized Perch, 
you | he ſhould furniſh himſelf with a line made ei- 
1 be [ther of a ſtrong ſingle hair, of very fine ſilk, | 
y do jor laſtly of Indian twiſt; but, if the larger q 
that | fiſh are his object, the line muſt be of that 
ſor: which is formed of three hairs neatly 
twiſted together: his hooks and floats alſo 
muſt be of ſizes proportioned to thoſe of the 
tiſh waich they are deſigned to take; but, in 
C 2 angling 


angling for the ſmall Perch, he muſt uſe ne 
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float, one fingle ſhot only, and that fort of 
hook which is known by the name of the mid- 
dle-ſized Roach-hook being ſufficient, The 
uſual bait for larger fiſh are ſmall Minnows, 
four or five blood-worms, common red-worms, 
marſli-worms, or brandlings, and the tail part 
of a maiden lob-worm. The foregoing are 


to be uſed during the firſt ſeaſon of Perch- 


fiſhing ; but from, the commencement of the 
latter ſeaſon you muſt bait, for the above- 


- ſized fiſh, either with Gudgeons, Minnows or 


Loaches, very ſmall Roach or Dace, or the 
belly-part of thoſe fiſh cut in pieces, ſmall 
green and yellow frogs, Bleak, which by their 
ſhining colours greatly attract theſe fiſh; or 
laſtly with a bunch of gentles : bleod-worms, 
red-worms, and ſhrimps, boiled or raw, are 
the beſt bait, particularly for ſmall perch, You 
muit iikewite angle at various depths, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon of the year, and the places 
you fix on for the ſcenes of your diverſion, 


In winter you ſhould plumb your depth to the 


diſtance of from one to four inches from the 
bottom; except near the ſides of the Narrow 
River, where yon muſt plumb to the diſtance 
of about three inches, When you bait with 


any of the live-fiſh abovementioned, you muſt 
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ran 1 your hook under the middle part of the 
back fin, carrying it on till it has nearly reach- 


ed the head of the creature, and carefully avoid 


the bone, leſt you kill your bait, in which 
condition the Perch would not meddle with it: 
ſome unſkilful perſons thruſt the hook through 
the mouth of the bait, inſtead of purſuing the 
method here recommended. Having plumbed 
your depth and baited your hook, drop the 
line gently into the water, where it muſt be 


kept in continual motion, to entice the Perch 


to bite. When this is effected, you muſt wait 


a minnte or two before you $4 otherwiſe 
the fiſh will not pouch the bait, but, after that 


interval, if you ſtrike ſmartly you will ſeldom 
fail of hooking him, If theſe fiſh do not bite 
freely, you may diſturb the bottom of the 
water either with a long Take or pole, or by 
repeatedly throwing in quantities of red gravel, 

with which you muſt be previoully provided, 

together with ſtones and earth, Perch, how» 


ever, are in general an undaunted fiſh, and 


require little pains to be taken to lure them to 
the bait. 


may ſink your bait to the bottom; often drag- 


ging it along the ground, and now and then 


railing it to the Jurface, 


In angling for the ſmaller {ſort you 
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CHEAP YH | 


Shewing the method of catching Craſoes, or 
5 Crucians. 


THESE are a pond fiſh, and were ſcarae 
known in England till of late years, though 
they now are become very plentiful with us. 
They are of a ſpecies between the Carp and 
the Bream, and taſte nearly as well as the 
Perch. You muſt angle for them with tackle 
| ſomewhat leſs fine than for Roach, and with 
| tie ſame bait as for Carp and Tench. They 
are ſometimes met with in the New River, of 
pretty large ſize and good quality. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Containing the beſt method of angling for 
Team. 


THERE is little difference in the rules for 
catching this fiſh and thoſe I have already laid 
down for taking Carp. Your tackle ſhould 
be finer than what is commonly uſed for Carp, 
and you ſhould angle as nearly as poſſible in 
the middle of the ftream, if in a river; and 
at the like diſtance from each ſide, if in a pond 
or lake; in which pieces of water alſo, this 
fiſh is ſometimes found. He may be taken 
with a blue-bottle fly, either by whipping or 


in the common method, with paſte or gentles. 


The laſt new and moſt approved Methed if TROT- 
LING and TRIMMER FisninG, found by 
Experience to afford much greater Sport 1 any 
other now in practice. 


' YOU ſhould have a fiſh-kettle to 1 your 


baits alive. Firſt, In baiting your hook, be 


careful that you run your needle between the 
ſkin and fiſh, entering at the ſhoulder to the 
tail of your fiſh; for by tearing the bait, it 
oon dies and then becomes uſeleſs, Your hook 
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muſt be a ſtrong fingle one, the ſize of the 
trolling hook, tied to a ſtrong gimp a foot long. 
Your line ſhould be either a ſtrong ſilk or a 
Cod line, about thirty yards in length, with a 


loop at the end large enough to unloop a Pike, 


or any other voracious fiſh : Firſt, Put on the 
bullet, to run free on your line: About two feet 
from your loop place a large ſhot, big enough 
to keep the bullet from the cork, in order that 
the cork may run free on the line one foot; at 
that diſtance place another ſhot, to keep your 
cork from interrupting your bait. Make the 
other end of your line faſt round the bobbin 
which runs free on a wire that is made faſt to 


the ſtake, which ſhould be about a foot long: 


You ſhould have a ſtrong rod, to ſerve either 
as a clearing hook or landing net, made to ſcrew 


in the end of the rod. When you lay your 
Trimmer, drive the ſtake into ſome harbour» 


to ſecure it from the eye of paſſengers who may 
interrupt : Then bait the hook as before men- 
tioned, Make uſe of your rod to guide the bait 


to the place where it muſt lay clear from weedss 
that the bait may ſhew itſelf, Make uſe of 
them from September to January, when the 


Pike 


far with the ſiream, 
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bike are in deep waters in moſt of our rivers, 
uch as the river Lee, Woodford, Severn, and 
many others in this Kingdom, ſtanding Lakes, 
&xc. c. Remember the laſt thing to be done, 


lis to bait the hook that the fiſh may be preſerved 


alive as long as poſſible, In baiting 'Trimmers 
there is no occaſion to tie the tail with thread 
as in Trolling, the bait not having any ftrain 
on that part, and is fairer to the eye of the 
Jack. There ſhould be a notch in the ſtake to 
hitch the line gently to, that it may not run o 


The GORGE HOOK. 


s moſtly uſed in Summer Trolling, when 
che weeds are ſtrong on the ſhore where the 
Pike lay, to ſtrike as they are playing among 
the weeds. At that ſeaſon of the year you 
muſt, in baiting your hook, enter the needle 
into the mouth of the bait, and draw the gimp | 
out of the tail, tying it faſt round the wire of 
your hook with a piece of thrum filk or 


worſted,; there is no danger then of the weeds 


injuring your bait, which ſhould be either 
Bleak, Dace, Gudgeon, or ſmall Roach, bend- 


— Wages ap — 
1 
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ing it a little to make it glance in the water, 
The Gorge Hook is fo common, it needs ne 
further deſcription. You ſhould have a ſtrong he 
filk line, thirty or forty yards in length, woundp : 
on a bobbin or winch, made faſt on your rod, trib 
which ſhould be ſixteen or eighteen feet infthe 
length, with a ſtiff top, and rings for your line" | 
to run through. The moſt likely ſhores to finde 
Pike are thoſe near a deep water, where there! 
is a ſtrong harbour to retreat to at other ſeaſons Fun 
of the year, where you ſhould not paſs by with-This 
out Trowling; for in general the largeſt fiſh lay pr 
in the eddies and deep mucky waters, but Pa 
they moſtly run on the ſhore at that ſeaſon 
under the tall of the long winter weeds, The 
beſt method of taking the hook out of a Pike, 
is to unloop the line from the gimp on the 
hook; then by pulling it tight it draws the Þ1: 
hook near the pill, and may be eaſily cut out of fr 
the pouch, e al: 


| n 
The BEARD HOOR, 


| 


BY ſome Anglers, is preferred before any 
other in Winter 'Trolling, in deep water, when 
the weeds are rotten and not liable to injure 

| 1 


6 


— 
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he bait z for by its alluring motion in the warer, 
dy glancing about, it often cauſes the Pike to 
ſtrike at a greater diſtance at the bait than when 
he water is clear. In baiting you hock be careful 
n ſerving the mouth of your bait faſt to the 
to findſÞeard of the hook, for ſometimes the Pike will 
| chew ſtrike at your bait when the line is not free to 
eaſons hun, and by that means you loſe your bait, Uſe 
- with. his from October to the latter end of February, 
iſh lay Pr the beginning of March, when the Pike 3 are 
5, but {pawning and going out of ſeaſon. 


ſeaſon The LIVE BAIT. 
The 


Pike, BY ſome it is thought that the live bait 
n the hs far ſuperior to any dead bait ; and there are 
vs the nany that uſe it, though attended with ſome 
out of frouble in Summer Trolling, to keep the bat 


alive: By frequently dipping your bait-kettle 
n the water when your are going any conſide- 


able diſtance from where you firſt began; but 
f you are Trolling in any Pond or Lake, you 
nay then fink your bait-kettle in the place near 
injure rhich you are Trowling, and by that mean, 
ou may keep your bait alive, and there is no 
oubs but you will meet with good ſport, Your 

hook 
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hook muſt be tied to a gimp a foot long, like gre 
hat of the trimmer, hooked faſt to the back fin an 


of vour bait. bin! 
* f Both 


are t 

N | | Lon! 
C H A P. . | | may 

n th 
pec 
THE audacity and voraciouſneſs of this fiſhÞu!<d 
juſtly entitle him to the name which he hagtreat 
acquired of the freſh-water ſhark. You anglqdtinc 
for him much in the ſame manner as for Percha u 
but with a line twice as ſtrong as that uſed forgcare 
taking the biggeſt of that ſpecies of fiſh ; witaſ** 0! 
a large Kirby pike-hook, armed upon gimp lare 
which is far preferable to wire for that pur] 
poſe ; and with a cork float of a ſize propor- fiſh 
tioned to the reſt of your apparatus: the top PAN 
joint of your rod muſt be twice the ſize of ma 
that uſed in augliag for Carp. Tou may bait in h 
your hook either with a good fized Roach lize, 


| Containing Infirufions for catching Pikes 


Dace, Gudgeon, Rud (which is a baſtard kind ma) 


of Roach) or a ſmall Carp or Tench; buff min 
what I would chiefly recommend for this pur ang 
poſe is a Crucian, about five or ſix inches inf est 
length or ſomething longer, which, by re have 
peated experience, I have found to be morqd the 
V of 25 argeeable 
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greeable to the palate of the Pike than any 
other ſort of bait whatſoever: the Rud, I 
hink, ſtands in the next degree of eſtimations. 
Both theſe fiſh, though not in great plenty, 
are to be found in. ponds at ſome diſtance from 
London; and the Rud, like the true Roach, 
may be caught either with gentles or paſte. 
ze. IIa the months of March and Auguſt a large 
e Pipecies of yellow or greeniſh frog is likewiſe 
s fiſhſuſed as a bait for the fiſh on which I am now 
„ thagtreating. When you have plumbed to the dif- 
angleſtzvce of half the depth from the ſurface, drop 
erch;Jrour line in very gently ; taking particular 
d forfeare that your bait be alive and in full vigour; 
witklas on this circumſtance depends, in a great mea» 
imp ſure, the whole of your ſucceſs. Whenever 
pur{y2u perceive that you have a bite, fuffer tue 
opor- fn to keep your float under water for the 
top ſpace of one minute, then ſtrike with two 
ze eff {inart jerks, in order to fix the hook ſecurely 
7 bait in his mouth: if he chances to be of a large 
oach [!izc, play him for ſome time, otherwiſe you. 
kind may pull him out immediately, I muſt re- 
but mind you once more of the neceſſity of your 
pur anpliog for this fiſh with a bait that is per- 
ics in fectly lively and ſwims ftrong ; as with ſuch T 
re have frequently met with great ſucceſs, when 
mordthe common methods of uſing towing, trim« 
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mers and men of war, and of laying lines, 
have all failed. You may fiſh then ineffectu- 
ally with a dead bait a very conſiderable length 
of water in the courſe of a day; but with one 
that is alive, if the Pike, when you have 
thrown in your line, does not take it quickly, 
you ſhould remove from thence to another 
part; this fiſh being noted for biting almoſt 
immediately, if at all, His uſual hours of 
feeding are about two o'clock in the morning, 
and four in the afternoon ; and his chief haunts 
near the banks of rivers, among the weeds, 
ruſhes and reeds ; in wharfings, deep holes, 


 eddies, ſcours, and ſhallows; under ſtumps 
of trees, and at the mouths of rills or ditches, 
where they diſcharge themſelves into the river: 


he may be taken either in ſummer or winter, 
but the later ſeaſon is the fitteſt; and a 
ſtrong boiſterous wind will greatly favour your 
ſport. Few of this fiſu are to be met with in 
the ew River; ſo that theſe directions may 


be equally adapted to every kind of water, 


n 
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THIS fiſh commonly bites with 
if the tackle and baits you make ule of 
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are choſen with judgment. Trout may be 
taken either in the common method, or by 
whipping with flies, both natural and att cial x 
and for the purpoſe of taking trout by flies 
you muſt follow the directions, which you will 
find in page 40, for catching Chubb and Daces 
In the common mode of angling, your rod 
muſt be furniſhed with a ſtout top- joint; and 
your line ſhould be made either of Indian twiſt, 
or ſea-graſs ; obſerving to proportion the length 
of the line to the ſize of your rod. When 
you angle for this fiſh at the bottom, on the 


Drabble, let your line be loaded by a bullet, 


with a hole drilled through it, in order that it 
may flip up and down, and two ſhot placed 
at the diſtance of three inches aſunder; the 
upper one ſupporting the bullet ; the ſize of 
which muſt be adapted to the degree of rapi- 
dity of the water in which you fiſh. Ina 
gentle ſtream you may angle without a ballet; 
and uſe two or three ſhot, or as many as the 
Bait 


your hook either with two or three large well- 
ſcoured Marſh-worms (by ſome called Brand- 
lings) Minnows, ſmall Frogs, three or four 
Caddice (for a deſcription of which ſee the 
following Chapter) or half a dozen of Ant 

gies. 


When yeu find that you have a bite, 
D 2 
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you muſt conduct yourſelf according to th 


r 


- 
1 * — EIT; ap 
. 7 « 
—— — ” 


directions I have before given you on that ſub 


jeR, in the Chapter on Perch-fiſhing. The 
larger Trout are to be taken with moſt ſucceſs 


in a dark night, with a ſtout rod, and a ling 


of ſufficient ſtrength but not too coarſe, bait- 
ed with two large lob- worms; dapping there. 


with (which term vou will find explained at 


large in page 20.) on the ſurſace of the water; 


but obſerve that this method is to be purſued 


in fiſhing for the over-grown Trout alone. The 
proper ſeaſon for theſe are the months of 
e and PO; 


1 


— — 


CHAP. XII. 


Sewing the proper methods of angling 795 
Gudgeons. 


THIS fiſh, though ſmall, is the beſt fla- 


voured of the whole finny tribe next to the 


ſmelt; and will afford you no ſmall amuſe- 
ment in taking him, if you pay. due attention 
to the following rules, Gudgeons are found, 
in great plenty, in the New . River, ſmall 
Rivers, River Lea, and generally . in moſt 
running waters. Thoſe in the River 
Lea are of a fize ſuperior to any others 
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taken in the environs of London. They uſu- 


ally ſecrete themſelves under weeds, in rough 


water, ſuch as the parts about fluices, grates, 


and eddies ; and among the ſedge growing at 


the ſides of rivers; particularly during the 
ſpawning ſeaſon, which commences at the end 
of April and ends about the ſame time in May. 
They are beft taſted when full of ſpawn, which 
term includes the latter part of March and one 
half of the month of April. The rods you 
make ule of for taking this fiſh, ſhould be in 


general of a ſmall ſize, and your line a very 


iingle horſe-hair, either from the main or tail, 
or of goat's hair, Your hooks muſt be very 
ſmall, to the number of three or four on a 


line, and placed at the diſtance of ſix ches 


from each other. A curious doubie-ply ood 
float, and ſmall ſhot, fixed at about the 
inches from the hook, will beſt anſwer your 
purpoſe in the preſent inſtance. The depths 


at which you are to angle will vary, according, 


to the ſeaſon of the year, the nature of the 
water, and other circumſtances ; all which 


you will find minntely ſpecified in this Chap- 


ter; and this obſervation you muſt bear con- 
ſtantly in mind, in the choice of your baits, 
rods, lincs, and all the reſt of your apparatus. 
When you fiſh in the New River, or ſmall 
| 93 Rivers 
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by which 1 


Rivers, in the early ſeaſon, 


mean the months of March and April, your 


rod muſt he ſmall, your tackle proportionably 
fine, of a ſingle horſe or goats hair, your 
bait a blood-worm, and you muſt plumb to the 
bottom, or very near it; and you may alſo 
throw in bread, as ground-bait : : the common 
method of diftucbing the bottom with a rake 
muſt now be diſuſed, as being adapted to the 
warmer ſeaſon 10% The rules for angling 


for gudgeons in May differ in ſeveral material 


particulais from the fore going. They are 
now to be ſought for at half-water, which is 
the depth equally diſtant from the ſurface and 
from the bottom, and the bait which they pre- 
fer before all others is the Caddice or 
Caſe, worm; of which I ſhall give you a par- 
ticalar deſcription, accompanied with an iute- 
re ſting obſervation or two, when I have de- 
ſcribed the manner of angling with it. Hav- 
ins ſeparated the head from the body, take 
the latter and thruſt your hook into it, begin- 
ning at the upper part, and bringing the point 
Four line 
muſt be a fine ſingle hair, with three or four 
hooks on it, all baited according to the above 
directions; and you cannot, in my opinion, 
ſail of ſucceſs, But I ſhall now diſcharge the 
promiſe 
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promiſe which I recently made you, relative 
o the deſcription of this fmall but curious 
vorm. The Caddice is one of thoſe little 
eptiles which, at a certain period, quit their 
ermicular ſtate and aſſume that of a fly. The 
itle of Caſe-worm has been given to this, in 
dur eyes, deſpicable creature, with reference 
o the manſion which the all-wiſe and benefi- 
cent Creator of the univerſe has allotted it, 
as a preſervative from the numerous dangers 
to which, from his extreme imbecility, he 


myſt otherwiſe have been conſtantly. expoſed. | 


This manſion or caſe, as it is termed, is com- 
poſed of a ſubſtance reſembling ſtraw mixed 
with ſmall pieces of wood, and covered with 
a glutinous matter, by means of which the 
entrance of the water is prevented and the ma- 
terials of the little fabric are firmly cemented 
together: a number of pebbles, alſo, are con- 
ſtantly found adhering to its fides, and, by 
their weight, ſerve to fink and to detain it at 
the bottom: the caſe, which at firſt is no 


larger than a blade of common hay- graſs, con- 


tinually enoreaſes in bulk, in proportion to the 
growth of its iobabitaor. Theſe worms are 
to be met with in great numbers, at the proper 
ſeaſon, under the banks of moſt rivers. 
in genuity of the curious and learned has been 

frequently 
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frequently exerciied on the ſubject before us; 


but all their reſcarches have been, hitherto, 


attended with little ſucceis. In July and Au— 
guſt bait either with a blood-worm, the tail of 
a common red-worm, or the fame part of a 
green or yellowiſh graſshopper, with which 
the fields abound at this ſeaſon ; - and which 1s 
now preferable to all other baits, both for 
Roach and Dace as well as gudgeons. You 


muſt fix it on your hook in the ſame manner 


as I have directed for Caddice. During the 
above months vaſt quantities of the green ſilk- 
weed are found floating in the Narrow River, 
which at onee deſtroy your ſport, and alſo 
give the fiſh To rank a flavour, that the few 
which you may accidentally take, by dipping 
or dapping, will ſcarcely be eatable. I fhall 
now inſtruct you in the right method of drab- 
bling, as it is termed in the Piſcatorian dialect, 
for Gudgeons. For this purpoſe you muſt be 
furniſhed with two curious ſmall-ſized rods, 
with top-joints as taper as poſſible. Your line 
muſt be of fine ſingle-hair, and your hooks 
proportionably ſmall. A large No, 1, or No: 
1. ſhot, with a hole bored exactly through the 
middle, that ii may be flipped up and down 
when neceſſary, muſt be placed on your line, 
and you muſt fix a ſmall cleft ſhot, four or 
ave 
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five inches above the hook, to keep the large 
one mentioned- above, at a proper diſtance 
Plumb your depth to the bottom, 
and, having baited with the tail of a Caddice 


and the ſame part of the green graishopper, 


on ſeparate hooks, throw in your two lines, 
the one in the mid-ſtream, the other near the 
ſides. Three or four hooks may be fixed on 
each line, but, in that caſe, the clett ſhot which 
ſupports the large one muſt be placed at a 
greater diſtance from the bottom of the line, 
The moſt general bait for Gudgeons, except 
in the inſtances already ſpecified, are blood- 
worms and white paſte, 


CHAP. XIII. 


Shewing how to take Eels in the common way. 


EELS may be caught in moſt of the rivers 


and large ſtanding waters in England. In the 


New River they do not appeat till June, but 


elſewhere the ſeaſon for them commonly com- 


mences in March and ends about the beginning 


of November. They are uſually found under 


bridges and in all ſuch places as offer them the 
leaſt proſpect of ſhelter; and in navigable. 


The fitteſt time 


rivers at the ſterns of ſhips, 
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of angling for them 1s during the nighPwh 
they are chiefly accuſtomed to feed; but, in 
the hot months, they will bite with a degree 
of freedom ; as far as their natural ſhyneſs 
will permit, in the day-time alſo: at the flux 
and reflux of the tide you may fiſh in the 
Thames with great probability of ſucceſs, Af: 
ter violent ſtorms of thunder and rain, when 
the water is become foul and muddy, they 
will eagerly take the bait ; but obſerve that 
you muſt expect little ſport in moon-light 
nights, as at thoſe times they feed with great 
reluctancy. Rods are uſed but ſeldom for 
catching theſe fiſh ; and the lines with which 
you miſt furniſh yourſelf are of a different kind 
from all thoſe which I have hitherto deſcribed. 
Theſe muſt be made of ſtrong ſmall-cord, and 
of different lengths, according to the depth 
aud force of the current ; and muſt be either 
loaded with bullets or not, as the place in 
which you angle chances to be either a ſtand- 


ing or a running water. The foot link to 


which your hook is faſtened muſt be joined to 
your line with a running nooſe, that it may be 
put on and off at pleaſure. When you fiſh 
for Eels in any large ſtanding water, you muſt 
bait either with Gudgeons, ſmall Roach, or 
Pace, Minnows, Stone Loaches, or ſmall yet- 
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low Frogs, but of theſe the Stone Loaches 
ſhould be preferred: your bait muſ be quite 
freſh, and if alive the fitter for the purpoſe. 
Take a large needle, made of wire, with an 
eye made to it of a proper ſize. Paſs the 
upper part of your foot-link through the eye 
of the needle, and thruſt the ſharp end of it, 
together with the ſtrait part of your hook, into 
the mouth of the bait, bringing them out at 
the tail ; the beard and point of your hook 
lying on one ſide of the creature's mouth. 
Having in this manner baited as many liaes 
as vou intend to uſe on the occaſion, lay them 
in rings on the brink of the pond, and then 
throw each of them in nearly to the whole 
extent of its length; reſerving a ſmall part, 
which muſt lie looſe upon the ground, that 
the fiſh, when he has taken your bait, may 
be at liberty to ſwim to ſome diſtance before he 
pouches it, as he wilt otherwiſe infallibly re- 
linquiſh his hold. By the above methad I 
once caught an Eel in the New River 
on a ſpot directly oppoſite to Sadler's Wells, 
which weighed ſeven pounds, and was of the 
true ſilver kind. A large lob-worm, which 
has been previouſly kept in moſs for five or 
ſix days, will ſometimes tempt theſe fiſh to 
9 when all che live bait above deſcribed 
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chance to fail, In the New River, 
you muſt angle with lines not more than 
three or four yards long, loaded with a 
{mall bullet, and baited in the manner above 
directed; but in the River Lea, which 1s 
more rapid than the other, a greater weight 
of 12ad will be required for your lines: in this 
laſt river you may alſo poflibly hook a ſizeable 
Barbel, Chubb or Flounder, while angling 
for the fiſh which makes the ſubje& of this 
Chapter. In the hot months the fitteſt baits 
are boiled ſhrimps, either ſhelled or otherwiſe, 
ſquare pieces of raw, or boiled falt beef ; par- 
ticularly the latter, and with theſe you may 
fiſh in the Thames, either under the ſterns of 


the ſhips, or as near as poſſible to the bridge. 


Here you muſt make ule of a ſhooting line, 
made of ſtrong ſmall-cord, of a great length, 
with two dozen of the beſt Eel-hooks fixed on 
with donble hog's briſtles, a nooſe to each 
briſtle, and loaded with two or three pounds 
weight of lead; if you ſubftitute periwinkles 
and 'gentles in the place of the ſhrimps and 
gentles, and fiſh proportionably finer, you 
may catch ſome very large-ſized Roach and 
Dace. Should you be at any time inclined to 
angle for theſe fiſh with rods and lines, you 
mult obſerve the following rules, Your rods 
ſhould 
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ſhould be of a middling ſize, not too longs 


with a ſtiff top-joint to each, and three in 
number, Strong ſilk, or Carp-lines, with 


three large Perch- Wag to each, fixed on with 


double hog's briſtles, will beſt anſwer your 
purpoſe. Each hook muſt be baited with the 
head of a very freſh Bleak or Gudgeon ; - the 
beard and point of your hook being forced 


quite through, otherwiſe you will conſtantly - 
lole your bait : the hooks muſt be placed at a 


due diſtance from each other, to preſerve the 
line from being entangled. Witn one of your 
rods you muſt angle in the mid-ſtream, and 
with the others near to the ſides, Bait with 
pieces of the belly-part either of- Roach, 
Dace, or Lampreys; Bleak and Gudgeons 
being alſo very elegible for this purpoſe ; but 


in ſmall Rivers I bave frequently found 


the head of a Bleak excel every other kind of 
bait whatever. The proper time of angling, 


in the manner here deſcribed is by day | in the. 


months of June, July and Auguſt. 


CHAP. x1V. | 
Sheawing how to ſuiggle for Ecls, 
FURNISH yourſelf with ſeveral lines, left 
ay of them ſhould chance to be broken, They 
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90 COMPLETE ART OF ANGLING: 
muſt be made of chalk-line, or middle-ſized 
whip-cord not twiſted too ſtrongly, and of the 
length ef two to three yards. Take a ſhort 
but thick needle, thoroughly tempered, and 
break off the head part. Sharpen the remain- 
ing part to a point, but it muſt not be too 
fine, Whip your line to the nezdle, half way 
and no further towards the middle. Take a 
well-fcoured lob-worm, and thruſt the point 
of the needle through the creature, from head 
to tail; drawing the head a little way up your 
line, in order to cover the broken part of the 
needle, and leaving a ſmall portion of his tail 
looſe, the better to deceive the fiſh with an 
appearance of tlie whole body being equally 
free. Coil the upper end of your line ſeveral 
times round your left hand, that, when you 
have a bite, you may be able to give the fiſh 
ſome play, in order to induce him to pouch 
- your bait. Thruſt either a common fwitch, 
or the piece of whalehone which is at the end 
of the top-joint of your rod into the 
head of your bait, and therewith guide it 
carefully to the blow or hole where you ſup- 
poſe the Eel to lie concealed ; holding your 
line rather looſely, left you tear it through 
the body of the worm. When you perceive 
that you have a bite, of which you will Jndge 
5 y 


wi 
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by the worm being taken off the whalcbonez 


allow the Eel a ſufficient time to pouch your 


bait, after which you may {ſtrike twice, with 
a quick motion but not too hard, as you will 
otherwiſe endanger your line ; and by this 
method you will fix the needle in a croſs di- 
rection in his body. If he does not come 
from his hole immediately, keep your line 
tight, and he will ſoon find himſelf compelled 
to diſlodge ; and, the inſtant you obſerve him 
to relax of his obſtinacy, drag him to land 


with all poſſible diſpatch, and diſcharge the 


needle from his body. . 


ju. gi XV. 


Containing Inftruftions for Whipping, both 
with natural and artificial Baits. 


THIS method of angling may be practiſed 
with ſucceſs, for different kinds of fiſh, through- 


out every month in the year. The proper 


time of day for it is about eleven o'clock in 


Winter, and in Summer proportionably earlier, 
when the ſun has acquired a ſufficient degree 
of luſtre and ſtrength, The rod to be uſed 
for this purpoſe diſtinguiſhed by the title of a 
Fly or Won rod; a deſcription of which 
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be made in the manner following. 
links of fine ſingle horſe-tail hairs, with water- 
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choice of your lines and rods alſo. 
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you will meet with, under that title, in the 
firſt Chapter of this work, Your line muſt 
Take four 


knots at the ends, three links of two hairs 
twiſted together, three of three hairs, two of 
four, one of five, two of ſix, and three of 
eight hairs. Theſe links muſt be whipped 
one to the other, in the ſame manner as you 
whip a hook, with fine ſilk waxed with ſhoe- 
maker's wax; the whole forming one com- 
pleat and curious line. A young Angler will, 
at firſt, find ſome difficulty in delivering a line 
of this length, and may therefore ſhorten it, 
by omitting whatever nnmber of the links he 
ſhall think proper: the top of your line muſt 
be formed into a nooſe. Your hook muſt be 


either of a larger or leſs ſize, according to 


that of the fiſh for which you angle; and the 
ſame rule will ſerve to direct you, in the 


The chief 
baits uſed for this kind of angling. are the 


heads of Caddice taken off as low as the black 


ſkin extends, (two or three on a hook for 


Chubb and Dace, and a ſingle one only for 
Bleak) all the various ſpecies of flies, both 


natural and artificial, black and brown velvet, 


and pieces of mens dyed hats; but the beſt 
of 
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of all theſe are the Caddice, which I have 
found in their hiding-places in January, two 
months prior to the earlieſt period at which 
they have ever been diſcovered by any of my 
brother anglers. My method of taking them 
is with a ſmall landing-net, made of the caul 
of a wig, with a piece of ſtrong wire bent 
round it; leaving a ſufficient length of wire 
to ſerve as a handle, which I tye to my cane 
or walking-ſtick: I alſo put a portion of the 
weeds under which they are found into the 
bag wherein I keep them. A northern and 
eaſterly wind are equally unfavourable, par- 


| ticularly in the colder months, for this kind of 


angling. Your line being fixed and properly 
baited, place yourlelf on the verge of the 
abet with your back, if poſſible, to the 
wind. Wave the line over your head, in the 
ſame manner as a coachman does his whips 
and, with a gentle motion of your wriſt, caſt 
it ſometimes under the oppoſite bank and 
ſometimes into the middle of the ſtream. 


When you obſerve a ciccle or a fiſſure to ap- 


pear on the ſarface, inſtantly ſtrike, and, if 
the fiſh yon have hooked chances to be of a 
large ſize, play him deep for ſome time before 
you draw him to ſhore, If you bait with the 


heads of the Caddice, which are naturally 
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tough, you muſt ſtrike the inſtant that your 
line touches the water, and with a greater de- 
gree of force: remember to thruſt your hock 
entirely through the heads, or otherwiſe you 
muſt expect little ſport. ' The reaſon why the 
fiſh bite ſo eagerly at this bait is, that it bears 


a ſtriking reſemblance to a certain dark-co- 


loured fly of which they are particularly fond. 
I once caught ſo late in the year as the month 
of December, in the New River, three dozen 
and a half of Bleak and Dace, by whipping 
with a piece of black velvet onlyz to the 
great aſtoniſhment of many gentlemen who 
were preſent at the time: the velvet of this 
colour is miſtaken by the fiſh for the common 
black fly, and the brown velvet repreſents the 
cow-dung flie. In whipping with a fly, you 
muſt ſuffer the fiſh to pouch your ſtrike. This 
method of angling is preferred, by thoſe who 
are ſkilled in the art, before all the other 
kinds; and you may thus take a trout or a 
ſalmon with as much facility as you can a 
Chubb or a Dace, provided your tackle for 
the former be proportionably ſtronger ; you 
muſt, alſo, in this caſe, be furniſhed with a 
winch or reel, to preſerve your line from be- 
ing broken, But obſerve that you do not pre- 
tend to whip for the large kinds.of fiſh till 


a. _ 
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you have attained to a proficiency in taking 


thoſe of a ſmaller fize. If you would acquire 
a degree of perfection in this branch, you 
muſt accuſtom yourſelf to throw lines of every 
length, from two to twenty yards and up- 
wards ; but, for ſuch as the laſt-mentioned, 
your rod muſt be of the double-handed kind. 
It is very difficult to throw a line againſt the 
wind, or even at thoſe times when there is 
little or no wind ſtirring; both theſe methods 


are, however, attainable by application and. 
practice, although it would be a vain attempt 


to communicate to you the proper rules in 
words. I ſhall, therefore, only obſerve that, 
if the wind chances to blow ſtrongly in your 
face, every endeavour to throw your line will 


be fruitleſs ; and that, in both«the foregoing | 


caſes, your lines and rods muſt be eme 
wy Kouter and coarſer, 


CHAP. XVI. 
regs the proper Method of Dippis ng or 
Datping. 
WHEN either the weather is too cold, 


the wind too bluſterous to admit of your % 


ling with any proſpect on ſucceſs in the method 
deſcribed 
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56 


deſcribed in the preceding Chapter, you may, 
try your fortune in Dipping or Dapping, as 


we term it, according to the ſubjoined inſtruc» 
tions, Your'rod muſt be formed of four or 
five joints, with a fine taper top ; your line 


of a fine fingle hair from top to bottom; 


with a good-ſized Roach or Dace-hook, pro- 


perly bearded and pointed. Theſe directions 


regard the New River alone ; but in all other 
places, where the fiſh are larger and the cur- 
rent more rapid, your rod and tackle muſt be 
proportionably ſtronger. If you ſhould be 
inclined to angle near the fide of the river, 
retire to ſuch a diſtance from the water's edge 
as to be out of the view of the fiſh when they 
riſe to the ſurface ; and, your line being baited 
either with a natural fly or à graſshopper, 
according to the ſeaſon, caſt it in; obſerving 
conſtantly to place yourſelf with your back 
to the uind: in this manner you may angle 


either at top, bottom, or at half water, as you 


ſhall judge moſt conducive to your ſport, 
When you have a bite, ſuffer the fiſh to pouch 
your bait before you ſtrike, and then proceed 
as I have already directed you in that caſe. 
In this, as in all other caſes of angling, he 


who filhes fine will always ſtand the beſt 


chance of ſucceſs, and I remember to have 
taken 


taken 
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taken a Chubb and a Trout, with a line made, 


nay, 
1 Ithe whole length, of a fine ſingle hair, the 
SE latter of which weighed ſomething more than 


four pounds, and the other four pounds and a 
half : the Chubb I took in the, New, River near 
Boor's Farm, and the Trout at Merton-Abbey, 


Kg beyond Wandſworth, In angling with a fly 
ons £12 a deep ſtream, let your bait float on the 
her ſurface, and be carried away by the current 
ur 0 whatever diſtance you think fit: this me- 


be mod may be purſued with ſucceſs when the 
baits are too tender to be uſed for whipping. 


be 

ery „ | — 

© ͤ ena a 

© Containing Rules for Winter-fiſhing. 

0 IN the Winter ſeaſon the fitteſt baits for 


k {the New River are blood-worms, white paſte, 
le land Marſh-worms for the larger fiſh, nd 
\n | chewed bread for ground-bait. In other 
t | places uſe gentles and worms of all denomi- 
h | nations, the brains of a bullock, bruiſed not 
d chewed, for Chubb; throwing in a certain 
. portion as ground-bait, of which another wind 
= alſo may be uſed, made with bread and bran, 
t The beſt winter · paſte is of white bread, mixed 
with a ſmall quautity of mild Cheſhire cheeſe, 
| grated 
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58 COMPLETE ART OF ANGLING. 
grated fine, and coloured with Turmeric or 
Saffron reduced to a powder : with this paſte 


you may mix another, which is tinged of a 


deep red with vermillion, This red paſte is 
to be uſed ſeparately when the water is very 
foul and muddy. The large fiſh are, at this 
ſeaſon, to be ſought for at the bottom, and 
thoſe of the ſmalfer ſize at half. water, parti- 
cularly if the ſtream chances to be foul. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
an Account of Natural Flies Moths, 
 Graſshoppers, Guats, Wc, 


THESE ſeveral denominations of infe&® 
are to be found in every month of the year, 
according to their different ſpecies, which are 


Giving 


10 numerous, that they cannot poſſibly be 


particularized in the bounds which I have pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf. I therefore have ſpecified 
thoſe only which appeared to me to be the 
moſt worthy of attention, You muſt keep 
them in a phial, burning a hole through the 
cork, for the purpoſe of giving them air, or 
in a dry box, when they are of a tender ſort, 
and you muſt ſprinkle 3 ſmall quantity of duſt 
en them, otherwiſe the moiſture, which con- 
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tinually proceeds from their bodies, when pent 
up in this manner, will inevitably deſtroy them 
in the courſe of one hour, In baiting your 
hook with theſe minute creatures, you muſt 
force the beard and point quite through the 
body, beginning at the head and bringing them 
ont at the rump ; you muſt alſo be careful to 
allow the fiſh a longer time to pouch the bait 
than you are accuſtomed to do when angling 
with the Caddice and the other articles which 
J have recommended for this purpoſe. The 


different kinds which I ſhall notice here ars the 


following: 
A dark- coloured fly, with ſpreading wings, 


which firſt appears about April and continues 


to the beginning of June, and to which the 
head of the Caddice bears a moſt exact re- 
It is found commonly by the ſide 
of rivers, | 
The cow-dung fly, of which there are four 
different kinds. The firſt is of a dark brown 


colour, inclinable to a red, of a coarſe ſub- 
farce, and is much leſs eſteemed by the fiſh 


than any of the others. The reſt are diſtin- 
guiſhable from this and from each other by 
their colour, and a finer texture of their bo- 
dies; the two next being of a pale browns 
and the laſt a dark green, There is alſo a 
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regular diminution of their ſize, ſo that the 
{malleſt ſpecies are formed by nature of { 
tender a ſubſtance, that they cannot be uſe 


for any other purpote than for dipping or dap 


ping. Next to the Caddice, theſe are the 
fitteſt bait for Chubb and Dace. 
A very ſmall kind of black fly, which you 


will find in great numbers in the graſs in the 


month of February: you muſt make uſe o 
two of theſe for a bait. 


The Stone Cad- flie, found in April on the 


banks of rivers; this, during its ſeaſon, excels 


every other kind of bait, either for Wiipping 
or Dipping. 

The Drake or true Cad- flie, called by many 
the May-flie, from the month in which it is in 
ſeaſon, This flie is long-ſhaped and ſpotted 
like a ſnake, with yellow and black ſpots ; its 
wings are bread and ſhining, and cock up- 

right, with three long whiſks at his tail. You 
may angle at any depth of water both with 


this flie and the foregoing, either for Roach, 
Dace, Trout, o. Chubb. 


The Ant-flic, both of the black and red 
ſort, is found in little hillocks of looſe earth, 


which they throw up much in the manner of 


Moles, and which are diſtinguiſhable by their 
colour; ſome being of a ſandy and others of 
6 | a a 
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a black, according te the different ſpecies by 
which they are inhabited. Theſe flies firſt 
make their appearance in 25 and continue 
to the end of Auguſt. 
The Graſshopper, which is in ſeaſon during 
the months of June and July, may be made 
uſe of with great ſucceſs; either the whole 
body or the tail part alone. f 


Two ſpecies of Bugs, the one of a fine 
green, the other of a dark colour ; both of 


which were firſt diſcovered by myſelf to be fit 
for the purpoſe of angling. The firſt of theſe 
is of a very tough ſubſtance, and you muſt 
force your hook quite through his body, be- 
ginning with that part where its junction "wh 
the head takes place. The green bug is found, 
in July and Auguſt, on the banks of the rivers, 
and the ether ſort among the cow-dung in 
Auguſt to the beginning of November. One 


of theſo bugs is a ſufficient bait for a ſmall 
fiſh, but two muſt be uſed for thoſe of a larger 


ze. 
eee Father- long - legs, the Blue- bottle ſlie, 
the large brown Moth, which is found among 


the ſedges next the banks of rivers, and the 


Drone-bee, whoſe chief haunt is among the 
yellow flowers growing by the rivers fide, are 


all en baits for the larger kind of fiſh, 
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during the Autumn ; .and for thoſe of the 
ſmaller fort you may make uſe of the com- 
mon and lefſſer-fized houſe-flie, 

The Bloodwerm flie, or Gnat is found, from 
May to the concluſion of the hot months, up- 
on the poſts and rails by the tivers fide and on 
the walls of houſes. Of this inſect there are 
two kinds, differing from each other in ſize 
only. They are long-ſhaped, and of a grey, 
inclining to a brown colour, with bright ſhin- 
ing wings of a pale green. They are pro- 
duced from the Blood-worm, and continue for 
ſome time in a ſtate which partake in equal 
meaſure of both natures. The head of this 
creature is encircled with a ſoft ſubſtance, 
greatly reſembling the down of a thiſtle, and 
its body is too tender to admit of its being 
kept in a phial, as I have directed for the more 
hardy ſpecies of inſets. This is one of the 
beſt baits for the New River, thtoughout the 
whole of the Summer ſeaſon. 


CH A P. . 
Contatiilag the proper Methods for making the 
various ſorts of Artificial Flies. 
THE directions. which I am about to give 


you on this ſubje& would become doubly 
ſerviceable 
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ſerviceable to you, if you could meet with any 
experienced brother angler who would kindly 
undertake to make a flie or two in your pre- 
ſence; whereby you would acquire' a much 
clearer idea of the matter than can poſſibly be 
conveyed «to you in words» But, if you 
ſhould not be thus fortunate, your own ob- 
ſervation ard contrivance muſt ſupply the want 
of ſuch aſſiſtance ; and I truſt that you will 
find the following inſtructions calculated in the 
beſt manner poſſible to remedy the defect in 
queſtion. You ſhould, at firſt, practiſe upon 


a large hook, till you have attained to ſome 
degree of proficiency in the art, when yon | 


may chuſe one that is of a ſmaller ſize. When 
you are about to make an artificial flie, Jay 
one of the ſame ſpecies of natural flies before 


you, and you will thereby be enabled to imi- 
tate it with a greater degree of exactneſs. 
Havipg collected a ſufficient quantity of hairs, 


hooks, feachers, down of various kinds, filk 
and ell the ether requiſites, chuſe a large 
Roach or Perch-hook, and faſten, with waxed 
ſilk, to the inſide of the ſhank a fingle hair, 
in which you have previouſly made a flip-knot, 
to prevent your hook from flipping off the 
live; at the ſame time drawing the knot quite 
Cloſe. Then repaſs the ſilk, ”— three or four 
1 wy 
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wide turns, till you have brought it within a 
imall diſtance of the ſhank, but be cautious 
neither to break nor cut off your ſilk till you 
have proceeded further in your work. The 
wings muſt be made of a fieldfare or a ſtarling's 
Jighteſt wing-teather, and of a length propor- 
tioned to the ſize of your hook, to which they 
muſt be neatly whipped; lying one on each 
ſide of the hook, near its bent, and the ſmall 
ends of the jeathers cocking upright. Theſe 
ends muſt be whipped a little between the 
wings, to make them ſpread in due proportion 
as to length and breadth, after which you muſt 
faſten your ſilk tight with one or two flip-knots, 
and eut off the ſuperfluous parts of the wings. 
Then paſs another piece of the ſanie ſilk alon 
the ſtraight part of your book and no further. 
You muſt now take as much down or fur as 
you ſhall want, of the colour of the flie which 


you would imitate, and ſpin or twirl it round 


the filk fixed upon your hook, uſing leſs of it 
near the bent than at the other end, that your 
flie may appear properly taper: the body muſt 
alſo be confiderably thicker in the middle than 
at either end. When you have fixed on all 
the down requiſite for your purpoſe, faſten it 
with two or three ſlip-knots at the wing part, 
and cut off all the uſeleſs ſilk, and alſo any 


ſuperfluous | 
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ſuperfluous hairs that may remain : and thus 
your work is completed, It is totally needleſs 
to make any heads to your flies, as the fiſh 
will bite at them as readily without as with 
that part. . 

Such artficial flies and other nſedls as T 
deem neceſſary to particularize here are to be 
made according to the following directions: 


The Black flie or Gnat is to be made either 


with the ſhort hair pulled from the tip of the 
ear of a coal-black ſpaniel 3 the black down 
lying cloſe to the fin of a hog; the wool of 
a black ſheep's foot; the end of a black cat's 
tail; black mohair or the down of a black 
mole. 

The_Cow-dung flie muſt be imitated with 
the down of a ſandy or reddiſh-coloured hog:; 
the hair of a dog's car of the ſame colour; of 
a cow's, cat's, rabbet's or ſquitrel's hair; 
camlet; mobair ;z the yellow wool of a blanker, 
or of cruel-of the above colour. 


You way repreſent the body of the red 
Ant-flie with two or three ſmall tail-feathers of 


a pheaſant, of a reddiſh brown colour, wrapt 
neatly round your hcok ; and the black fly of 
the above ſpecies is to be eounterteited with 
the darker part of the ſame feather, or rather 
with thoſe of a female pheaſant, 

The 
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The Camlet-flic, as T have named it, muft 
be made with a piece of camlet ofa bright yel- 
low colour combed to pieces with a fine comb, 
and ribbed with filyer twiſt; wrapping it tight 
ly reund your hook. The wings muſt be of 
large fize, and made of the lighteſt feathers 
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of a wild mallard. Trout are particularly 
fond of this bait, and will leap at it to a great 
height, out of the water. 

The May, or the Cad-ſlie is to be imitated, 
the body with a deep ſtraw-coloured filk, pile 
bed with a Pluver's top or Berle ; the wings 
of the lighteſt teathers of a wild mallard, dyed 
of a bright yellow at the dyers, and the three 
whiſks of its tail with as many of the feathers 
of a-pheaſant, This allo 1 is an excellent bait 
for Trout. e 

' You may repreſent the ly of the brown 
Moth with the ſame coloured feathers of a 
Peacock's wing. The brown feathers of a 
Cock Partridge's tail will ſerve to repreſent 
the wings of this flie, which muſt be avely 
ſpread and cocked upright. 

Before I conclude, it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve to you that, in-avgling with the artificial 
flies, you muſt ſtrike the inſtant you perceive 
that you have a bite, otherwiſe the fiſh will 
diſcover the deception and vou will inevitably 


loſe him. CHAP, 


„ hk - 


Contain other Inflrufions for Fly-fiſhing, and 
' the warious ſorts of Flits, proper to be uſed 
for every Month in the T\ ear, 


THE art of making” a fly is ſo neceſſary 
to the fiſhiny with ſucceſs, that (as Sir John 


Hawkins ebſerves) © he hardly deſerves the 


name of an angler who cannot do it.“ Tho? 
in fact, very good flies may be got at the fiſh- 


ing-tackle ſhops, provided proper directions 


be given for making them. 


As the foundation of Fly- n it may not 
be improper to give the liſt of flies for each 
month in the year, according to the directions 


of Charles Cotton, Eſq; firſt publiſhed in the 
year 1676, together with ſuch variations as 


have been made by later proficients, and pub- 
liſhed by later writers on this ſubje&t, Mr. 


Cotten confeſſes that few perſons beſide him. 
ſelf begin fly-fiſhing in the month of January; 
yet even in this month he has been ſucceſsfu 
in taking Grayling. There are but few days 
in the month fit for the ſport, and only an hour 
or two in the Ys ah a warm Jun. 


1 
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JANUAR. | 

There are no alterations in Cotton's direc. 
tions for this month, which we therefore give 
nearly in his own words : | 

1. A Red-Brown, with wings of the male 
of a mallard almoſt white : the dubbing of the 
tail ofa black long- coated cur, ſuch as they com- 
monly#nake muffs of; for the hair on the tail 
of ſuch a dog dyes, and turns to a red- brown; 
but the hair of a ſmooth- coated dog of the 
ſame colour will not do, becauſe it will not 
dye, but retains its natural colour. 

2. The li:tle Bright Dun Gnat, This muſt 
be fiſhed with having only one hair next the 
hook. It is made of a mixt dubbing of Mar- 
tin's fur, and the white of a hair's ſcut, with 
a very white and ſmall wing; and it is no 
matter how fine you fiſh, for nothing in this 
month will riſe but a Grayling, and of them 
1 never, in this ſeaſqn, ſaw any taken with a 
fly of above a foot long: but of little ones, 
about the ſize of a ſmelt, you may take enough 
with the two flies abovementioned. 


FEBRUARY. 


i. The Little Red Brown, The dubbing 


of this muſt be ſomewhat blacker than that of 


laſt month, and wrapt on with black filk. 
' | - As A 
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productive of great ſport to the angler. 
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2. A Plain Hackle, or Palmer-Fly; to be 
ade of black Oftrich herl warped, or tied 
down to the dubbing with red ilk, and the 
pou: of a red cock over the ee N 
The Leſſer Hackle; which is made with 
black body, a filver twiſt over it, and a red 
eather. | 

4. The Great Hackle. The body of this 

aſt be black, and wrapped with a red feather 
df a capon untrimmed, 
he hackle-feather all over; ſometimes. barb 
t only a little; and ſometimes leave the whole 
ength of the feather on the top, or the back 
f the fly, which makes it ſwim better, and 
y which large fiſh are killed. 

5. Gold Twiſt Hackle. Ribbed with Do 
wilt, the body black, and a red feather over 
he whole. 
o eleven in the morniag, and from one to three 
n the afternoon. They do great execution, 
and ſuit-all waters, and any month in the 
years 

6. The Great Dun. 
bear's hair of a dun colour, and thoſe wings 
of the feather of a mallard near his tail, This 
is deemed the beſt fly for this month, and is 


We ſometimes barb * 


Theſe hackles are taken from nine 


This is made with. 
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7. The great Blue Dun. The wings of the lack, 
dark grey feather of a mallard : the dubbing Ha 
of a bear's ha! next to the roots, mixed wit mall, 
a ſmall quant: y of blue camblet. her. 
8. The Dark Brown, The wings of a grey. 5 
Orake's feather, and the dubbing of the brownſy £9! 
hair from the flank of a brended cow. Ihe ne 
In the uſe of the above hackles, the angleſpe ve. 
will recollect that ſome of them ſuit one water, v- fol 
and ſome another; and likewiſe pay a propeſfaken 
attention to the ſky; for their ſize and colour; 
is to be altered accordingly. | In clear water 14 c 
ſmall hackle is beſt, and in deep-coloured wa TY 
ter a larger. „ KT | 
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The ſame flies to be nſed in this month aq. 50 


in the preceding; excluſive of which we have). 
1. The Little Whirling Dun, which is made. 1 
of the bottom of a ſquirrel's tail, and the wing. „ 
of the grey feather of a drake. | | 
2. The Bright Brown, made either of the 
down of a ſpaniel, or that of a cow's flank 4. i 
with a grey wing. | * Rs 
3. The Whitiſn Dun. The wings of this|, ij 
are made of the grey feather of the mallard, 
and the body of the roots of camel's hair. 
4. The Thorn-Tree-Fly ; made of a perfect 
1 ä 1 7 0 black, 
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fthþlack, intermixed with eight or ten hairs of 
bing LHabella-coloured mohair. The body very 
witfmall, and the wings of a bright mallard's fea- 
Ther. This fly is famous for its execution. 
grey. 5. The Blue Dun. The dubbing” for this 
rowilly conſiſts of the fine blue hair combed from 
the neck of a greyhound. The wings ſhould 
1gl-xÞe very white, and from the tenth to the twen- 
aterÞ$v-fourth of the month he is moſt certainly 
opel aken. | ; j | 


Mon TT Noon - 
5 * Sir fon Hawkins, in his notes on Walton's 


| * Cotton's angling, has this remark on the 1ſa= 
hella coloured mohair. e Archduke Albertus, 
 avho had married the Infanta 1/abella, daughter 

© of Philip the Second, King e Spain, with 

— auhom he had the Law Countries in dowry, in 
| the year 1602, having determied to lay firge 
to Oftend, then in the poſſeſſion of the heretics, 
his pious Princeſs, wha attended him in that 
F expedition, made a vow, that till it was taten 
© thel. Jhe would never change her clothes. Contrary 
o eæpectation, as the flory ſays, it was three 
years before the place was reduced, in which 
this time ber Highneſs's linen had acquired the aboue- 
lac * mentioned bue. 1 | 
N. B. His colour is quhitifh yellory, or buf 
recon e Late fi, 2 
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6. The little Black Gnat rhe dubbing ei 3. 
ther of the fur of a black water-dog, or thghic t. 
down of a young black water-coot: the wingghiolet 
made of the male of a mallard, as white af a 
can be procured: the body very ſmall, and 4. 
the wings not to extend beyond it. | he de 

7. After the middle of this month uſe tha hello 
Bright Brown, which continues in uſe till aboutÞf a 
the tenth of April. The dubbing for it is toſoon, 
be had out of a ſkinner's lime-pits, of thetud © 
hair of an abortive calf, which will be turned 5. 
to gold-colour by the ſtrength of the limeqynant 
The feather of a 3 hen is | beſt for th 0X=C 
wings. | | | e nll, 

| N1S 
| APRIL. | morn 

The hackles and flies in March are the ſameſcrno 
as thoſe in this inonth ; but the browns muſt} 6. 

be lapped with red ſilk, and the duns withfhis ! 

yellow. In this month are likewiſe taken. Þþudlr 
1. The Small Bright Brown, which is made | 
of ſpaniel's fur, with a light grey wing. This bro: 
is taken in clear water, on a bright day. urs 
2. The Dark Brown; the dubbing of the 
ſame colour, intermiked with violet-coloured 
camblet, The nag of the grey feather „ 


mallard. oute 
Re 3. From bear 
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geil 2. From the ſixth to the tenth of this month 
r theſe the Violet Fly, which is made of a dark 
ingdhiolet Muff, with the wings of the dark feather 
e agþf a mallard. | 
and 4. The Whirling Dun. This is made of 
he down of a fox-cub, and ribbed about with 
> theſhellow 11k : the wings of the pale grey feather © 
boutſþf a mallard. This fly is uſually taken at 
is toſi00n, from the twelfth of the month to the 
F theſtnd of it, and occaſionally to the end of June. 
rned 5 The Yellow-Dun. Dub with a ſmall 
lime. Pnantity of pale yellow crewel, mixed with 
r theſox-cub down from the tail, 90 warp with 
ellow : the wing of a paliſh Narling” s feather. 
his fly is taken from eight to eleven in the 
morning, and from two to five 
ſamelernoon. It is a good fly for Aprit and May. 
muſt} 6. The Hoiſe-Fleſh- Fly. The dubbing of 
withkbis is a blue mohair, with a pink- coloured 
. FÞndred tammy mixed; the wing light-coloured, 
nadefind the head dark-broyn. This fly is wiki 


Thishbrough the month, and kills belt from va. 


wurs before ſun-ſer till night. 


An May. 

of al This month and the following are more fa- 
ourable to ihe fly-angler than all others in the 

rom car waeletore we ſhall be very particular in 


de- 


in the a- 
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deſcribing the flies proper to be uſed; 
firſt ſpeak of thoſe kinds that are leaſt i |Wnixtu 
eſteem. ving 
1. The Turkey-Fly. The dubbing rave It 
led out of ſome blue ſtuff, and lapped abouKfies t 
with yellow ſilk: the wings of the feather only 
a grey mallard, 1 
2. The great Hackle, or n e W 
body yellow, ribbed with gold twiſt; the * are m 
of a mallard's feather, and the dubbing of tu . 
fur of a black ſpaniel. far, 
4. The Light-Brown with a lender body warp 
the dubbing twirled upon ſmall red ſilk, anfand t 
raiſed with the point of a needle, that the rillof a 
or rows of ſilk may appear through : the gre 2. 
feather of a mallard forms the wings. in al 
5. The little Dun. The dubbing of a bear mont 
dun hair whirled upon yellow filk; the wing June 


of the grey feather of the mallard. direc 
6. The White Gnat. This is compoſed o with 
a black head, and a pale wing. 1 


7. The Peacock-Fly ; ; the body of the whi yello 
of a peacock? s feather, with a red bead, an and 
the wings of the feather of a mailard, yello 

8. The Cow-Lady, a imall fly: the wingf of tl 
of a red feather, or ſtripes of a red hackle q chet 
a cock; the body of * peacock's feather, of a 

9. The Cow- Dung Fly: the dnbbing 1 3 
mixture 


$nixture of light-brown and yellow, and the 
ving the dark- grey feather of a mallard. 


rave It is to be remarked that all the hackles and 


aboifgies taken in April will be taken this month; 

her «only the flies muſt be ſmaller, and the hackies 
brighter. 

if We will now proceed to thoſe flies which 

Winggare moſt in eſteem this month, viz. 

of th 1. The Dun-Cut. Dub "with bear's-cub 
far, and a little yellow and green crewel ; 

Dody warp with yellow or green; alarge dun wing, 

„ alfand two horns at the head, made of the hair 

: ribfof a ſquirrel, This fly almoſt certainly kills. 


gre 2. The Artificial Green Drake. This comes 


in about, or ſoon after the twentieth of the 
ealF month, and is taken at all hours till the end of 
ving June in ſtony rivers. Obſerve the following 
directions to make it. On a large hook dub 
ed 0 with camel's hair, bright bear's hair, the ſoft 
| down that is combed from a hog's briſtles, and 
vh1 yellow camblet well intermixed ; the body long 
an and ribbed about with green filk, or rather 


ingÞ of the tail of the long hair of ſables, or fit- 


© of chet ; and the wings of the white-grey teather | 


of a mallard dyed yellow. 


bear's dun hair, with a little brown and yel- 
G 2 | low 
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yellow ſilk waxed with green wax: the wiſks 


3. The Artificial Stone Fly, Make it of 


low camblet well mixed, but diſpoſed i in ſuc! 


like a moth, and its wings are linely diapered 
or watered, 


a killing fly for ſmall fiſh, and likewiſe for 
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a manner, that on the belly, and towards the 


tail underneath, the fly may be more yello 
than on any other aft. 


Place two or three 
hairs of a black cat's beard on the top of the 
hook, in the arming, ſo as to be turned nj 


when you warp on your dubbing, and to ſtand 


almoſt upright. Rib your fly with yellow fitk; 
make the wings long and large, of the datrk- 
grey teather of a mallard. 

4. The Black Fly. The body black, the 
whirl of an oſtrich feather, ribbed Sh Rive: 
twiſt, and the hackle of a black cock over all: 


this fly will kill, but is not to be mentioned 
With the two prece digg 


5. The Little Yellow May-Fly. The 
ſhape of this is preciſely the ſame as the green 
drake, and of a remarkably bright yellow, 
which is made of a bright yellow camblet, 


and the wings of a white grey feather dyed 
yellow. 


6. The Camblet Fly. This is ſhaped 


The artificial fly is made with 
dark brown ſhining camblet, ribbed over with 
a very ſmall light green ſilk; the wings of 
the double grey feather of a mallard. It is 


WT es 
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the | nn. | | 
The green drake and ſtone fly are taken [ 
HY til shout the twenty-fourth of this month; 


the and flies proper to the month are 
8 1, The Owl Fly, which is taken from thy 
ang} twelfth to the twenty-fourth of this month, | 


ill, late at night, Dub with the white of a wea- 
kJ ſcl's tail, and let the wing be white grey. = 
2. The Barm Fly. Dub with the fur of a wo 
the yellow dun cat, and the grey wings of a wild | 
wii feather. 7: kf 
all! 3. The Purple Hackle, made with a purple by 
03 whipt about with a red capon's feather. 
4. The Gold-Twiſt Hackle, with a purple 
Thel body, whipt about with a red capon's feather. 
5. Fleſh-Fly. For dubbing make uſe of 
a black ſpaniel's fur, and blue wool mixed; 
ler and let the wing be grey. 


— — 
3 — a agg fe ” 7 r eee 
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yed 6. The little Fleſh-Fly. - Make the body | 

of the whirl of a peacock's feather, and the | 
ped wings of the grey feather of a drake. | [ 
od 7. The Peacock Fly. The body and wing 
vithl both made of the feather of the peacock. * WM 
vith 8. The Ant-Fly. Dub with brown and f 


off red camblets mixed, and let the wing be light 19 4 
t is] Stey. 2 
9. The Brown Gnat. Make the body very 34 
lender, with brown and violet camblet, well 
mixed, and the wing a whitſh grey. 10. 4 
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10. The Little Black Goat: The dubbing 
black mohair, and the wing a lightiſh grey. 
11. The Green Graſshopper. The dub- 
bing of a mixture of green and yellow wool, 
ribbed over with green filk, and over the whole 
a red capou's feather: 
12, The Little Dun Graſshopper. The 
body made of a dun camblet, and very ſlen - 
der, with a dun hackle at the top. 


Jury. 

During this month all the ſmal! flies that 

are taken in June, will be taken; and like- 
_ wile the following: 

0 1. The Orange Fly. Dub with orange. 

coloured wool, and make the wings of the 

feather from a blackbird's wing. 

2. The Little White Dun. The body 
ſhould be made of white mohair, and the 
wings of the blue feather of the heron. 

3. The Waſp- Fly. Make this of dark- 
brown dubbing, or elſe the fur of a black 
cat's tail, ribbed about with yellow filk; and 
the wings of the grey feather of a mallard, 

4. The Black Hackle. The body muſt be 


made of the whirl of a peacock's teather, and 


a black hackle feather on the top. There is 


likewiſe another without wings, made of a 
n whirl, 46 The 
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5. The Black-Blue-Dun. The wings muſt 

be made of the feather of a blue pidgeon's 

wing. The dubbing is the fur of a black 
rabbit mixed with a little yellow. 


| AvGousrT. 


In this month are taken the lame 7908 as in 
July; likewiſe 


1. A ſecond kind of Ant · Fly : the dub- 


bing of the darkeſt brown hair of a cow, 


approaching to black, with a dark wing, and 


ſome red warped in for the tag of Fs tail, 
This fly is almoſt certain to kill. 

2. The Fern-Fly ; the dubbing of the fur 
of a hare's neck, which reſembles fern in co- 
lour, with a darkiſh brey feather of a mal- 
lard's wing. This fly is alfa a good killer, 


3. The White-Hackle; the body compoſed 
of white mohair, and warped with 0 white. 


wang feather. :_- 
A Harry-Long-Legs. 
ns s hair, and a dunniſh hackle; 


Made of lightiſh 


filk, and make the head large. This fly is 
commonly taken in a cloudy, windy day. All 


the fame browns and duns that are taken in 
the mouth of * are likewiſe taken in this 


month. - GSEPTEMEER.s 


and a few 
hairs of light blue mohair, and a little fox- 
cub down; warp with light grey or pale blue 


2 ͤ 4 
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SEPTEMBER. 

I, "The Camel Brown ; the dubbing pulled 
out of the lime of a wall, whipped about 
with red ſilk, and the wing made of a daikiſh 
grey mallard's feather. 

2. A Fly to which no name is given, but 
thus made; the black hair of a badger's ſkin, 
n:xrd with the ycllow ſofteſt down of a ſand- 
ed hog. 

Excluſive of the two abovementioned, all 
the ſame lies are taken in September as in 


April. 


| | OCTOBER. 
The flies which ſerve for the month of 


March, are likewiſe proper for that of Octo- 
ber. | | 


NOVEM REER. 
The flies proper for November are the 
ſame as thoſe which are taken in February. 
DrcEMBER, 


Tt is not a very frequent cuſtom to angle 
with a Fly either in this month or in January; ; 
but when the weather is very mild, it is ſome- 
times done. In this caſe, a brown, that 


looks red in the hand, and yellowiſh betwixt 


your eye and the fun, will both raiſe and kill 
in 
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in a clear water, which is free from ſnow- 
broth. 


It may be proper to remark, that among 


all the flies abovementioned, none are fo pro- 
per to kill a number, even of the largeſt fiſh, 
as the Drake and STone-Fi.y. | 

An ingenious writer on this ſubject ſays, 
© The reader may depend on this Liſt of 
© Flics, and reſt affſnred, that with ſome or 
© other of this liſt of Flies, eſpecially with 
© the palmers or hackles, the great Gun, 


dark brown, earlv and late bright brown, 
the black gnat, yellow dun, great whirling 


“ dun, dun cut, green and grey drake, cams 
« blet fly, cow-dung fly, little ant- fly, badger- 
& fly, and fern-fly, he ſhall catch Trout, 
„% Grayling, Chub, and Dace; in any water 
„in England or Wales; always remewbering 
that in a ſtrange water, he firſt tries the 
“ plain, gold, filver, and peacock hackle.”? 
Aſter the above lift of Corron's Friiggs, 
ſome few necetiary 
alterations, it may be proper to give the fol- 


* 
* 


lowing CATALOGUE OF FLizs, as it is ſepa»: 


rated into three delten, nnder the titles of 


MopERN CATALOGUE or FLIES, 
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C H A P. -XXT, 
Modern Catalogue of Flies. 
Number J. 


FEBRUARY. 

I. Peacock's Hackitt. Peacork's her! 
alone, or intetchanged with oſtrich herl, 
warping red ſilk, red cock's hackle over all: 
it may be varied by a black cock's hackle and 
ſilver twiſt, Taken chiefly from nine to 
eleven in the morning, and from one to three 
in the afternoon, This and the ſeveral other 
hackles, deſcribed in the courſe of this work, 
being very tempting baits, ſhould always be 
firſt tried when the angler comes to a ſtrange 
river; and not changed till he has found out, 

and is certain, what particular fly is upon Ie 
water. 

2. The Red-Fly; is made of a drake” 8 
feather, and the body of a red hackle, and 
the red part of a ſquirrel's fur. He has four 
wings, which lie flat on his back, 
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of a fox's tail; warp with the pale yellow 
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filk ; wing of the pale part of a ſtarling's 
feather. This fly, which is alſo called the 
Violet Dun, and Blue Dun, is to be found 
on almoſt every river : it varies much in its 
colour, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
In March and September it is called, and 
that very properly, the Violet Dun, for it 
has often that hue ; and therefore it is uſual 
to mix the blue violet crewel with the fox-cub 
down, 
and in May is of a beautiful lemon-colour, 
both body and wings, In June and July it is 
blue-black, and from July it inſenſibly varies 
till it becomes of its primitive colour, violet 
dun, which it never fails to do by September, 

2. Green Peacock Hackle. Greeniſh herl 
of a peacock: warping green ſilk, a black 
hackle over all, Taken trom eight to eleven, 
in the morning. 1 

3. Dark Brown. 
dark brown ſpaniel or calf, that looks ruddy 
by being expoſed to wind and weather: warp 
with ruddy or chocolate- coloured filk. The 


wing of the darkiſh part of a ſtarling's quill- 


feather. Taken chiefly from nine to eleven 
in the morning. The lame fly is taken in 
September. 


In April it aſſumes a pale aſh- colour, 
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. APRIL. 

1. Blue-Dun. Dub with the fur of a 
water-rat, and warp with aſh-colour:; the wing 
of a coot's feather. Morning and afternoon. 

2. Pearl-colour, or Heron-Dun. Dub with 
the yellowiſh or aſh-coloured herl of a heron ; 
waip with aſh-coloured filk ; 
ſhort feather of a heron, or n a coot's 
wing, of an aſh colour, 

3. Spider-Fly, comes about the middle of 


April, if the Spring be favourable. The 


wings are made of a woodeock's feather, that 
lies under the hut-end of the wing; the body 
of a lead-coloured ſilk, with a black cock's 
hackle wrapped twice or thrice round, The 
ſhape of the body the ſame as that of the ant- 
fly. In bright and warm days this fly ap- 
pears, and comes out of beds of gr ravel by 
the water fide, where, in ſuch weather as 
abwementioned, they may be found in cluſters 

from the middle to the latter end of the 
month. 

4. Cow-Dung Fly, comes on about the 
middle of March, and continues till the latter 
end of April; but it is not te be fiſhed with 
unleſs it be a cold windy day. The wings 


ſhould be made of the blue teather of a Jo 


tippe d wich yellow 3 to 10 flat; _—_ the 


wing from the 
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body of a lemon-coloured mohair, with a 
yellow feather about it, The whole ſhould 
look like the large horſe ant- fly. 


Mar. | 


1. The Oak Fly. Some call this the Am- 
Fly, and the others the Cannon-Fiy, The 
head of which is large, of an aſh- colour ; the 


upper part of the hady grey'th, with two or 


three hairs of bright-brown mixt, and a very 
little blue, and ſometimes a hair or two of 
light green: the tail part is greyiih mixt with 
orange : the wing of a motiled brown feather 
of a woodcock, Partridge, or brown hen; 
the hook No. 8 or 9. This is the fly which 
is ſeen fo frequently in April, May, and June, 
on the body of the aſh, oak, willow, or thorns, 
growing near the water, ſtanding with its head 
downwards: it is an excellent fly, but diffi- 
cult to imitate, being of many colours, un- 
h mixed. It takes chiefly in the morn- 
ing; it does not ſeem to com? from any cadis; 
for ir never drops in great numbers on 'the 
water; and the wings are ſoit, and lie flat 
on the back, like the blue-bottle, or large 
fleſh-fly. | | 

2. The Orange-Tawney, Orangen 
Camblet-F 1 * Alder-Fly, Withy N or Baſ- 
Le 11 tar d 
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tard Cadis. Dub with 


daik-brown camel's 


hair, or calf*s hair that ſhines, or barge-tail ; 


warp with deep orange ; black hackle under 
the wing. The wing of a darkiſh feather of 


a mallard or ſtarling. Chiefly taken of a 
morning before the green-arake comes upon 


the water. 

3. Silver-Twiſt-Hackle. Dub with the herl 
of an oſtrich feather; warp with dark green, 
filver-twiſt, and black cock's hackle over all. 
Taken from nine till eleven, particularly on 
a ſhowery day. 

4. Light-Flaming, or Spring-Brown. Dub 


with light brown of a caifz warp with orange 


colour; wing of a pale grey mallard's Got 
ther. This is a good fly, and taken chiefly 
before ſun-ſet in a warm evening. 

. Svoty-Dun, Dub with black ſpaniel's 
fur, or the herl of an oftrich; warp with 
green; wing, the dark part of a land-rail or 
coots Taken beſt in a ſhowery day, and 
likewiſe in the months of April and June. 

6. The Yellow Miller, or Owi-Fly. The 


body of a yellow marten's fur, or oftrich herl 


dyed buft-colour ; wing of the ruddy feather 


of a young peacocck's wing, or pale brown 
chicken, Taken from two till four in the 
ni0ining, and from ſun-ſet till ten at night. 
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#. Death-Drake. The body, one herl of 
black oftrich, and two of peacock ; ſilver- 
twiſt, black hackle : wing of the dark feather 
of a mallard, of a copper colour. Taken 
chiefly in an evening, when the May- Fly is 
almoſt gone. 
8. Huzzard, Dub with pale lemon: co- 
Joured mohair, or oftrich feather dyed yellow: 
warp with yellow ; gold twiſt and yellow 
hackle over all, Wing of a very pale mal- 
lard*s feather dyed of a lemon-colour, the 
wings large, and longer than the body, lying 
flat on the back, Taken in a vluſtering day, 
before the May Fly comes in. This fly is 
little known. but the moſt beautifal of its 
ſpecies that frequent the water, It is larger 
than the green-drake, of a beautiful lemon- 
colour, both body and wings, which are four 
in number, an lie cloſe to its pack. It is to 


be met with but 1 in few rivers, and is deemed 


a 12850 curiofity ; and in thoſe -rivers that 
produce them, they appear in great numbers 
at Which time, 
and after wards, 
very eagerly : donbtleſs this is a true water 
fly: it is ſuppoſed to be produced from very 
large cadis. | 
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COMPLETE ART or ANGLING, 
| JUNE. | 
1. Cadis-Fiy, which proceeds from the 


i 


_cod-bait, begins with June, and is a large fly, 


having four wings of a pale yellow, and like- 
wiſe a body of pale yellow, ribbed with brown, 
The wings are made of a yellow hen's fea- 
ther : the body of a butt-coloured yellow tur, 
ribbed with dark brown filk, and 'a yellow 
hackle three times round. Theſe flies are 
not all gone till the end of the firſt week in 
July; and are to be fiſhed with at the clearing 
of the water, after it has been diſcoloured 
when no other fly will do ſo well. While in 
the ſtate of a grub, it is an admirable bait for 
fiſhing at the bottom. 

2. Sky-Coloured-Blue-Fly, begins and ends 
with the month of June. 
the evening of a very hot day. It is made of 
the feather of a light blue hen, with a yel- 
lowiſh gloſs : the body is made of a light blue 
fur, mixed with a bright yellow, with a filver 
grizzled hackle over it. It may be uſed till 
the middle of Jul. 

3. Oile-Fly, comes down to the beginning, 
and continues till the end of June, and 1s the 
beſt fly to fiſh with after the May-Flies are 
'The wings of this fly are made of a 
dark e cock's hackle; the body of a 
peacock's 


It appears only in 


morning till four in the attcrnoon, 
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peacock's herl, with very dark red filk. It 
has four wings, which ſhould lie flat on the 
back as it ſwims down the water, This fly 
is to be fiſhed with in the warmeſt weather; 
and may be fſucccis{ully uſed from ten in the 
at u hich 
time the fiſh decline the Orle- fly, and bite at 
the ſky- coloured blue abovementioned. 


JULY. 


1. Piſmire. The body ſome few reeves of 
a cock pheaſant*s tail feather, or rudy barge- 
fail, or brown carpet, or old bear's haiti to- 
wards the roots, tanned with the weather: 
one peacock's herl may be twiſted with it: 


warp with ruddy filk : wing the light part of. 


a ſtarling's feather left longer than the body. 
This is a killing- fly after an emmat flight, 
but not before. 

2. Willow-Cricket, or ſmall Peaccck Fly. 
A herl of green peacock's feather ; warp with 
green ſilk: wing, of a ſtarlin gs teather longer 
than the body. A morning fly, elpe e for 
grayling, in rapid rivers, 

3. Middling Brown. 


twiſted upon pale yellow ſilk, for the filk to 
appear: wing of a mallaid's % 


Made of calf?s Wis | 
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4. Dark-Brown. Warp with red ſilk, with 


a deep orange tag at the tail ; wing, of a maly 


lard's feather. 


AUGUsT. 


Through this month the Piſmire is uſed ; 
as likewiſe all the other flies of the mouth of 


: July. 


SEPTEMIZR. 


Large Fetid Light Brown. The body of 
light calf or cow's hair, or ſeal's fur dyed of 
the colour: warp with ruddy or orange-co- 


loured ſilk: wing, of a ruddy brown chicken, 


large and long, This fly is much upon 
Hackney river, and is much ruddier there 
than elſewhere. A killing fly in the ang, 
(5. 


HA 


Modern , of Flies 
1 © Number II. 


JANUARY. | 

1. Darxx-Brvus HEerL. The body, black 
rabbet's ſcut ; black of a hare's ſcut : greeniſh 
peacock*s herl ; warp with brown filk : wing, 


the light part of . fieldtare s feather. 
2. Black 


ith 
als 


ack. 


niflh 


ing, 


ack 


with a black cock's 
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2. Black Hackle. 


45 
Body, pale yellow filk, 

hacklc turned about 
Wo 

3. Dun Hackle. 
with a dun cock's hackle. 

4. Spring Black. Black wool of a Wen $ 
"Ri with or without a greenifh peacock's 
herl: warp with brown ſilk: wing, the grey 
feather of a mallard. 

5. Second Spring Black. Body, the very 
blackeſt part of the darkeſt hare's ſcut you 
can. procure, with or without a greeniſh pea- 
cock's ber]: warp with aſh-colonred filk; 
wing, of a fieldfare's feather, 
other ſpring-black are taken beſt in bright 
weather, 


FEBRUARY, 


The flies directed to be uſed in January, 


are likewiſe proper for uſe in this month. 


MARCH. 


Is this month the ſame flies are uſed as in 
January and February, aud likewiſe the fol- 


lowing : 


1. The Turkey, or March- Fly. Body, 


brown foal's hair; tops of the wings of a 


ſomes ruddy, others. grey, well 


woodcock, 
| mixed, 
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mixed together. warp with pink and yellow, 
or pink and light-coloured brown 111k, twiſted 


together : wing, of the feather of a beck phea- b 
fant. This is thought to be the cob-fly, fo f 
much celebrated in Wales. 1 
2. The Brown Fly, or Dun Drake. This | 
fly begins to come down about the middle of NF . 
March, and continues till the middle of April. } 
It is made of the feather of a partiidge or 
pheaſant, the body of a partridge's hackle, 1 
with the fur of a hare under it, ribbed with | 
yellow fiik, This fly is taken from eleven ; 
till two or three o'clock. | : 


APRIL. 


Dun. Body, dunniſh filmert, or mar- 
ten's fur; Indian fox-dun; light dun fox-cub; 
coarſe hair of the ſtump of a ſquirrel's tail, 
of a brightiſh brown, or a yellowith cad; 
warp with yellow ſiik; wing, of a light field- 
fare*s feather. | | | | 

2. Pale, or Sky-blue Watehet. It is a 
ſmall fly, and appears on the water on a cold- 
day. The body, fur of a water-rat, black 
part of a hare's ſcut, the pale roots cut off; 
a very liitle brown beat s hair; warp wich pale 


brown, or orange- <oloured fk: wing of a 
hen blackbird, | 
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3. Light Blue. Body, light fox-cub fur; 


a little light foal's hair; a little ſquirrel's fur 
that is light coloured ; all theſe well mixed 
together; warp with yellow filk + wing, of a 
light fieldfare's feather. 

4. Plain Hackle. Body, black oftrich herl, 
with red or black cock's hackle over it; and in 
hot weather add gold twiſt. 

5. Red Hackle. Body, red filk and gold 
twiſt, and a red cock's hackle till June. At- 
terwards uſe orange-ſilk for the body. This 
is deemed an excellent fly; but it is to be 
obſerved that it is more properly the orange- 
fly. Its colour is like that of a Seville orange. 
Wings may be added, either of a hen or 
chicken, of an orange or ruddy caſt; or a 


dull dark wing, of the ſoſteſt feather of a 


rook's wing, It has four wings, two next 
the body, of a very dark grey colour, and 


two ſerving as a cafe over them, ſometimes of 


a dirty blackiſh colour, and ſometimes of an 
orange colour. | 

6. Yellow Watchet. Body, W fur, 
the blackeſt part of a hare's ſcut; greenifh 


yellow crewel for feet; warp with green filk : 


wing, the lighteſt part of ablackbird's feather. 

7. Black Caterpillar Fly. This comes 
about the middle of April, and appears till 
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the middle of May. Wings, of a Jay's fea« 
ther, one part blue, and the other part black: 

body, of a feather out of the top of a plover, 
with a dark hackle over it. The body of this 
x4 is of a fine ſhag like velvet, which the 
plover's | feather makes admirably well. To 
' be fiſhed with in warmer days, when it is alſo 
windy and cloudy; for then the flies grow 
weak for want of the ſun, and all, in of. hom 
numbers, on the water, 

8. Sand-Fly. Body, dark "HAN foal's 
hair, a little blue ſquirrel's fur, and the whitiſh 
yellow of the iame ; warp with yellow filk x 
wing, the light part of a ficldfare*s feather. 

9. Green Tail. Body, dark part of a hare's 
ſcut, and darkeſt blue fur of an old fox: light 
part of a ſquirrel's tail, and a hair or two of 
the coarſe browniſh part of it for feet ; warp 
with aſh-coloured fiik: wing of a hen plete 
fant. 

10. Knotted Grey Gnat. Body, darkeſt 


art of a hare's ſcut, dark brown foal's hair, 


dark fur of the black of an old fox; warp with 


grey ſilk: win 8 the blue feather of a en 


0 he May. 


The above flies may be uſed in this month» 
and likewiſe the following: 


1. Little 


bn e, www bates pag 


: r : : NN > 3 *. 
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t, Little Iron Blue Fly. This begins and 


ends with May; and they come in great num= | 


bers in cold or ſtormy days. The- wing of 
this fly is made of a cormorant's feather that 
lies under the wing, in the ſame form as thoſe 
of a gooſe : the body is mage with the fur of 
a mole, or rather a water-rat's fur, ribbed 
with yellow filk, and a grizzle hackle wrap- 
ped twice or thrice round. The wings ſhould 
ſand upright, with a little forked tail, This 
fly is eagerly taken by the grayling. 

2. Yellow Sally Fly; appears from the 
middle of May to the beginning of Jung. 
The wings are made of a yellow cock's 
hackle: it has four wings which lie flat, the 
body is made with yellow dubbing, mixed 
with dark brown 98 and a yellow hackle 
round its | ; 

3. The Shorn-Fly comes in the middle of 
May, and continues about a month, and is 
frequently found in the mowing of graſs : it 
has a huſky wing of a dark brown colour, 
with fine clear blue wings underneath, It is 


a very killing fly till the M y-fly comes in, 


though hitherto but little noticed by tet 


The wings of this fy are made ef a Jay's 
feather, taken cut of the wing, mixed with a 


little black and blue; and the bedy is made 


* 
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| of a fleſh- coloured ſilk with a red hackle over 


— 
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it. When the water is in order, this fly is a 
certain killer. 

4. Blue Herl. Body, fox's fur, dark part 
of a bare's ſcut, greeniſh herl of a peacock, (if 
the weather is warm for the ſeaſon, otherwiſe 
little or none of the greeniſh herl;) warp with 
brown fſilk: wing, of a ſtarling's feather, 

. Dun. Body, dunniſh blue fur of an 
old fox, mixed with pale yellow, the ends of 
the hairs of an old fox almoſt red; ſome coarſe 
hairs taken out of the tail, or uh; warp 
with yellow: wing, farling? s feather. 

6. Black Herl. Body, "black heil of an 
oſtrich, and ruddy herl of a peacock, twiſted 
together; warp with brown filk ; wing, the 
light feather of a fieldfare. 

. Peacock Hackle. Body, p 2a20ck”s ruddy 
herl; red cock's hackle; warp with red filk. 

8. Pewit, or Lapwing's Topping. Body, 
peacock's herl, and that of a lapwing's crown 
teather, twiſted together; warp with red filk ; 
wing, the red feather of a partridge's tail. 

9. Orange Brown. Body, orange- -coloured 
wool, with bright brown bear's hair mixed; 
warp with orange Tilk : wing, of a ſtarling's 
leather. 


10. Light | 


10 
ſox, 
with 
Jay. 

I 
cock 
wing 

j if 
dark 
bein 
win, 
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10. Light Blue. Body, light fur of an old 
ſox, mixed with yellow pale crewel; warp 


with pale yellow filk ; wing light feather of a 


ay. | 
f 11. Red Herl. Body, two .herls of a pea- 
cock, twiſte!] together: warp with ruddy filk : 
wing, the red feather of a parttidge's tail. 
12. Stone Gnat,- Body, the roots of the 
darkeſt part of a hare*s ſcut, the top or ends 
being cut off; warp with aſh-coloured ſilk: 
wing, a blackbird” d's feather, 


Jux. 


Through this month the fiſh will take the 
following flies of the laſt month: viz. the 
black herl, red herl, dun, ſtone-gnit, light- 
blue, orange - brown, peacock - hackle, and 
pewit's topping. They will likewiſe take 
the following : 

1. The \Whitteriſh. Body, the root- ood 
of the white part of a hare's ſcut; light- 
grey foal's hair, or camel's hair, tow ards the 
tail, the dark part of a hare's ſcut with ine 
brown hairs mixed: peacock's herl for th 
head; warp with white tilk: wing, the 3 
ther of a ſea- mew. 


2. Light-Grey. Body, fur of the inner 
part of a rabbit's leg, the lighteſt of the dark 
'T | 5 


{rs 


—— ä — — 


R413 


part of a hare's ſcut : 


ing by day. 
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warp with aſh-coloured 
fitk : wings, light grey mallard's feather, 

3. Brown Night-Fly, 1s made of the brown 
feather of a hen, and the body of the ſame 
colour, This is properly a moth, which flies 
by night only; and is to be aſed in a dark 
gloomy night after a warm day. In this fiſh 
ing uſe a line about a yard longer than the 
red, and put a couple of maggots at the point 
of the hook, which will be of great advantage 
to the ſmelling part. It will take fiſh both in 
fireams and ſtanding waters, and you may hers 
riſe in as much perfection as if you were fiſh- 
They will continue to bite till 
day- break, if the night be gloomy and cloudy; 
but if it be a moon-ſhining or ſtar-light night, 
they will not ſtir at theſe flies, any more than 
they will at the day-flies in a bright day. 

4. White Night-Fly. This fly is, in my 
opinion, preferable to the former. It is made 
of the white owl's feather; on account of the 
ſoftneſs of it, upon a middle-ſized worm hook : 
the body of the ſame colour as the wings, 2nd 
as big as a very large wheat-ſtraw, It is in 
perfection about the latter end of May, and 
continues to the latter end of June; and if 
the natural fly be on the water during the 
night, the fiſh will not fail to bite at your ar- 
titicial one. 
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JULY. 
The following flies, which are uſed in May 
and June, are likewiſe proper for uſe this 
month, viz. The peacock- hackle, black-herl, 
pewit's topping, and red-herl. The whit 
teriſh and light-grey of laſt month may like- 


99 


| wiſe be uſed; to which add 


1.:-Coe Brown, which is thus made: body, 


bair of a very light brown or reddiſh calf or 


ſpaniel, and light bear's hair mixed; warp 
with pale orange: wing, the feather of a land- 
rail, 

2. Red Spinner; begins with july, and 
ends about the middle of the month, and is 
uſeful only in the evenings of ſultry days. 
The body is made of gold-twiſt, with a red 
backle over it: wing, of a grey drake's fea- 
ther, lightly tinged with a yellow gloſs. 

3. Large Black Ant-Fly, Body, of an 
oſtrich's black feather, and a black cock's 


hackle wrapped twice round under the wing. 


Wing, of the lighteſt ſky-coloured blue fea- 


ther that can be procured, and of the greateſt 


gloſs: this fly is made in the ſame form as the 
following, | 


4. Large Red Ant-Fly. 
as ' the preceding, comes in bout the 
middle o Tune, if the weather be hot, and 

* „ 12 boch 


This, as well 


E 
At 
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both continue for a week or nine days. Take 
notice that theſe two Ant- flies that come firſt, 
are the large horſe ants. The wings of this 
red-fly are made of a feather out of the wing 
of a ftailing, of a duſky colour: the body of F 
a hogs down, dyed of an amber colour. It 1200 


muſt be made very large at the tail, and ſmall | mof 
towards the wing; with a red cock's hackle ther 
wrapped twice round under the butt-end of flam 
the wing. add, 


Blue Gnat; be gins with ſoly, Md is a oO 
good killer when the water 1s low and fine. fie 1 


The wings to be made of a light blue cock's |, * 
hackle; the body, the blue fur of a fox, mix- halt 
ed with ſome yellow. ruff; 


6. Welſhman's Button, or eie Fly. ft her] 


fakes its name from its ſhape, \ which is as round with 

as a button. It comes in towards the end of feat 

the month, and has an outer huſky wing, and 2 

a ſmall dite one under it. Theſe flies are 460 
found on hazle trees and fern buſhes, and drop wk 

as ſoon as the buſhes are touched. The body teat 

is made of the dark part of camel's hair, and q 

| the wing of the dark HACK feather of a phea- [n 
1 ſant, | feet 
5 i | noo 
AvcvsrT. and 


The peacock hackle, black herl, | 
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are likewiſe proper for this month; in which 
alſo are taken, 


1. The, Brown Ant. Fly. Body, bright 


brown - bear's hair, much weather-beaten, al- 
moſt of an orange - colour towards the tail, and 
therefore a few hairs of a light-b:own or 
flame-coloured calf, or ſpaniel's hair, to be 
added in the tail-part, Warp with orange- 
coloured filk: wing, the light e of a 
fieldfare or ſtarling. 

2. Black Ant-Fly. Body, darkeſt part of 
hair's ſcut, and dark brown wool, or ſheep's 
ruflet, equally mixed, and one fngle ruddy 
herl of a peacock, all twiſted together ; warp 


with copper coloured ſilk : wing, a been : 


feather. 

3. Grey-Fly. Body, light grey foal's hair, 
mixed with the dark part of a hare's ſcut: 
warp with grey filk : wing, of a hen-pheaſant's 


teather. ® 


4. Little Red and Black Ant-Flies. Theſe 
come down the beginning of Auguſt, and are 


ſeen on the water from one to four in the after- 
noon. They are made of the ſame materials 


atid of the ſame ſhape as the large ones are; 


but are only about half the ſize, 
| I g | 5. Little 
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li | p p 
topping, and red-herl, which are uſed in May, 
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4 5: Little Whirling-Blue. This comes down | Th 
the beginning of the month, and continues day 
about a fortnight. The wings are made of Þ| fiſh 


the blue feather of a ſea-gull; and the body of || till 
the red part of a ſquirrel's fur, ribbed with 
yellow, and a red hackle over it. This fly is 

to be uſed in the evenings of very warm days, 

6. Little Pale-Blue. This comes down the 
beginning of Auguſt, and continues till the 
middle of September, Tt is greatly admired 

by the Grayling, which is now in ſeaſon, and 
atfords great diverſion to the angler. The wings 

of this fly are made of the blue feather of a | g9 
ſea-ſwallow : the body of the blueſt part of a | bir 
fox's fur, with a very little yellow mohair mixed J aſh 
| with it, ribbed with a ſtraw-coloured ſilk, and bu 
mie plain blue hackle over it. This fly con- c 
|  tinues till the willow- fly comes, and afterwards g 
| till the weather grows cold. 

1 7. Willow-Fly. This comes about the | 
middle of the month, and continyes till the | ar 
| Fdun-blue comes again. It has of wings, | 
which lie flat on the back; the belly is of a | br 
dirty yellow, aud the back of a dark brown. Jan 
The wings are made of a dun cock's hackle a | br 
luce freckled; the body of a fſquirrel's fur, | df 
1 1 ribbed with yellow alk, and covered lightly 
= with the fame coloured backle as the e 


1 


* 
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This fly is chiefly to be uſed in cold and ftornalfſ 


days; but in warm gloomy weather you muſt 


fiſh with the pale-blue, and theſe two flies laſt 
till the ſeaſon for 0g is at an end, - 


" has 


CH AP. XXIII. 


Modern Catalogue of Flies, 
Number III. 


FenRUARY. 

1. PRIME-DUN. Wings, of the feather 
got from the quill of a ſtarling's wing; dub- 
bing, of the down of a fox-cub, warped with 
aſh-coloured ſilk, This fly is made very ſmall; 


but there is another made of the ſame dubbing, 


conſidera bly larger. 


-Marcn. 


In this month the flies proper to February 
are likewiſe taken, as well as the following. 
1. Palm-Fly. Dubbing, of the hair of a 


brown ſpaniel, from the outſide of the ear; 


and a little ſea-green wool mixed, warped with 


brown coloured filk : gs of the POR OY N 


of a ſtarling. 

2. Green-Tail, Dubbing, of the brown 
"ne of a de got on the outſide of the ear, 
| m 
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ut a little in the end of the tail; muſt be all of 


ſea- green wool without mixture: wings, as the 
preceding fl. 

3. Mooriſh Brown. Dub of the wool 
of a black ſheep; warped with red filk : wings, 
of the feather got from a partridge's wing. 


| APRIL» | 

r. Bright-Bear. Dubbing, of bright bear's 
hair; warped with ſad cloth-coloured filk : 
wings, of the quill-feather of a ſtarling. Some 
perſons dub the body with yellow filk, which 
is the preferable method. 

2. Yellow-Dun. Dubbing, of yellow wool, 
and aſh-coloured fox-cub down mixed together, 
dubbed with yellow filk ; wings, of the fea- 
ther of a ſtarling's quill, Others dub it with 
dun bear*s hair, and the yellow fur got from 
a marten's ſkin, mixed together, and with yel- 
low ſilk : wings, of a ſtarling's quill-feather. 

You may likewiſe make two other lies, their 
bodies dubbed as the laſt ; but in the one mingle 
ſanded hog's down; and] in the other, black 
hog's down : wings, of a ſtarling's quill fea- 


8 : and there is alſo taken an excellent fly. 


made of dun bear's hair, yellow marten's fur, 
ſanded hog's down, and black hog's down, all 
mixed in 1 888 proportions ; warped with yel- 
low 
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low filk : wings, of the feather of a ſtarling 14 
quill, The abovementioned flies, for April are 
very good, and will be taken all the ſpring and 
ſummer. -* 

Eo MAY. 

1. Fern-Bud. This fly is fed on fern; . 
the natural one is very good to dib with: it has 
a ſhort thick body, of a very dull greeniſh 
colour, and two pair of wings, of which the 
uppermoſt are hard, and ſometimes taken off; 
but the undermoſt diaphonous. It is dubbed 
with the herl of a peacock, and. very fad green 
ſilk ; wings of the feather of a fieldfare's w_ 
got out of the wing. | 

2, Knop-Fly. Dubbing, of the down of 
an otter-cub, and the herl of a pezcock ; watped 
with black filk : wings, of the 7 grey tea- 
ther of a mallard. 

3. Yellow May-Fly. 5 of * 
wool, mixed with. yellow fur of à marten; 
warped 7 ſilk: wings, of the lighteſt 
coloured feather of a throſtle. 

4. Little Dun. Dubbing of an otter's fur; 
warped with aſh-coloured ſilk : wings, of the 
92 U-feather of a ſtarling. 

Thorn-Fly. Dubbing of black lamb's 
wool, warped with black filk : wings, of the 
light grey feather of a mallard, 


It 
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It is to be remarked, that wherever the fea- 
Athers of mallards are directed to be uſed for x 
wings, thoſe of the wild, and not of the tame lk 
mallard, are intended. 

Jo NN. 1 


1. Mackeril. Dubbing, of light brown] brov 
camel's hair; warped with black filk : wings, of t 
of the feather of a red cock, ling 

2. Sand-Fly. Dubbing, of the wool gotten 2 
off the flank of a black ſheep, warped with bro 
black filk ; wings, of the ſad- coloured featherſſj of 
of a throſtle-quill. Some perſons make theſ ora: 
body of the featber of a heron's neck. q 

3. Purple-Fly. Dubbing, of purple wool, an 
and a little bear's hair mixed; ſometimes noff for 
bear's hair at all : wings, of the quill-feather}] ſtar 
of a ſtarling; warped with purple filk, 

4. Bleck Midge, or Gnat. Dubbing, of the 
down of a mole; warped with black ſilk: J of 
wings, of a light grey feather of a ſtarling. ad 

5, Grey. Midge, or Gnat. bbing, off the 
the down of a ſad grey cat, or ſad Frey camel's 
hair; warped with {ad aſh-coloured ſilk : wings, 
of the grey feather of a mallard. - 


| THEE, | . 

Blue- Dun. Dubbing, of the down 6 
en, and the bluiſh dun of an hag fox 
_ mixed 


* 


mixed together; warped with ſad aſh-coloure 
ſilk: wings; of the quill-feather of a ſtarling. 
Avus. 1 

1. The Piſmire Fly. Dubbing, of a Bright 
wn brown bear's hair, warped with red ſilk: wings, 
gs, of the ſaddeſt-coloured quill-feather of a ſtar» 
I ling. This is deemed a good fly. 
ten] 2. Buſs Brown. Dubbing, of the light- 
ith brown hair of a cur; the head black: wings, 
herſſ of the feather of a red hen; warped with 
theſſ] orange-coloured filk, 

3- Hearth-Fly, Dubbing, of the wool of 

ol, an old black ſheep, with ſome grey hairs in it, 
noſ for the body and head: wings, of a light 
her ſtarling' 8 uill-feather, warped with black ſilk. 


SEPTEMBER. 
the Little Blue-Dun. Dubbing, of the down 
Ik :Þ of a mouſe, for body and head; warped with 
| fad aſh-coloured filk : wings, of the quill-fea- 
off ther of a coloured ſtarling. 
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Dace, Gudgeons, Bleak, or Minnews. 

HIS Broth is extremely nouriſhing,» and 
far preferable to any other kind, made either 
from meat or cels, You muſt proportion the 
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A Retcipt for making Broth of Perch, Reaely| 


number | 
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mygunber 0 of fſh you make uſe of ſor this pur. 
poſe, to their ize and the quantity of brot! 
von deſion '0 prepare from them : 1 Commonly 
uſe {we cr three dozen of the Perch, and eight 
to ten dozen of the lefſer fiſh, Having cut off 
the heads of your fifh, gutted, and carefully 
cleanſed then from the gail, put them into at 
earthen pipkin or a tin ſaucepan (copper how 
well tinned ſoever, will give the broth a bad 
flavour) and cover them with water to the 
height of halt an inch, if your broth is re- 
qui Ired to be very ſtrong, otherwiſe to the height 
of an inch. Add of onions, parſley and cellary, 
of all or either, ſuch quantities as ſhall be ſuitable 
to your palate, and ſeaſon the whole with pep- 
per and fait. Simmer your fiſh over à gentle 
fire, till they fall to pieces, and when you 
think that the broth is nearly ready, ſtir in a 
large lump of good freſu butter, well fioured ; 
and when the butter is wholly difſolved you 
may ſend your broth to table, aving firſt 
ſtrained it from the bones: it my be eaten 
with bread, either toaſted or plain, according 
to your /ancy, If you wou:d chule to eat the 
Aſh with the broth, you mult lefien the quan- 
tity of water, and boil them no longer v 
once they begin to crack : the proper ſauce for 
{hem is melted butter and parſley, | 
THE END 


* 


